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NATURE OF MORAL VIRTUE. 


A Discourse preached at Hebronville, October 2d, 1836. 
By Charles Simmons. 


Marr. vi. 31—33. Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we 
eat? or what shall we drink? or wherewithal shall we be clothed? For 
your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you. 


Tuese words of Christ, enforced by his infinite authority and ex- 
ample, place before us the following sentiment, as the fundamental 
principle of his moral government: 

God will reward mankind accordingly as they prefer righteous- 
ness before happiness. 

I design in this discourse, 

I. To define the nature of righteousness. 

If. T’o confirm the doctrine deduced from the text. And, 

II{. To mention some of the reasons of it. 

1. The righteousness enjoined in the text is distinct from knowl- 
edge. ‘Though holiness cannot exist without knowledge; yet, 
knowledge may exist in a high degree without holiness. 'Thisshows 
them to be distinct in their natures. 
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2. Righteousness is distinct from every species of happiness.— 
Christ was always perfectly righteous, though ‘ a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.” Persons often enjoy various species of ani- 
mal and mental happiness, while destitute of holiness. Though 
God has established a connection between holiness and happiness 
as cause and effect; yet we can easily see them to be perfectly dis- 
tinct in their natures, since the one is perceived by the understand- 
ing, and the other by the conscience. ‘There is an infallible con- 
nection between holiness and the delight arising from the approba-- 
tion of conscience, though they are perfectly distinct in their nat- 
ures. True righteousness hasthe esteem of our own, and of every 
one’s conscience ; but this is not true of any species of mere hap- 
piness. Holiness has a tendency to promote happiness ; but hap- 
piness has no tendency to promote holiness. ‘True righteousness 
has a moral nature, and is meritorious; but happiness is not. The 
connection which God has formed between holiness and happiness, 
is so incomplete in this life, that persons sometimes suffer bitter,, 
cruel and very protracted persecutions for righteousness’ sake.— 
Hence, it is perfectly obvious that there is a wide distinction be- 
tween the natures of holiness or righteousness, and every species of 
happiness, one being morally excellent, and the other a mere natu- 
ral good, and not at all meritorious. 

3. The nature of righteousness does not consist in utility, use- 
fulness or expediency. Though righteousness is always ultimate- 
ly expedient, and tends to the highest ultimate happiness, yet it is 
often inconsistent with present expediency, and therefore perfectly 
distinct from it in its nature. Godwin does indeed aflirm, that 
“An action, however pure may be the intention of the actor, the 
tendency of which is mischievious, or which ’shall be merely nuga- 
tory and useless in its character, is not a virtuous action. The 
turning point is utility.”"—And he further says, ‘‘ Those persons 
have been grossly mistaken who taught that virtue was to be pursu- 
ed for its own sake.”? But this denial, that morai virtue is an abso- 
lute and positive good, and confounding the distinction between 
virtue and utility, or between holiness and happiness, is an outrage 
upon common sense. It is to overlook one of the plainest distinc- 
tions in nature. Though God has formed an infalliable connection 
between holiness and ultimate happiness among mankind, so that 
holiness may be said to have a tendency to secure the highest ulti- 
mate happiness; yet the moral excellence of holiness does not lie 
in this tendency to happiness. We discover the moral excellence 
of holiness or righteousness by our consciences ; but the tendency 
of holiness to produce the highest ultimate happiness, we discover 
by our faculty of reason or understanding. The notion that utility 
constitutes the nature and essence of moral virtue, is a mockery of 
common sense.* 





*For a further, unanswered, and unanswerable refutation of the notion 
that utility constitutes the nature of moral virtue, the reader is refered to 
Emmons’s Sermon, vol. 3. p. 419. 
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4. True righteousness does not consist in any modification of 
selfishness. ‘Though Bishop Law defines moral virtue to be “ The 
doing good to mankind in obedience to the will of God, and for 
the sake of cverlasting happiness,” and adds, ** Obedience to God is 
the principle, the good of mankind the matter, and our own happi- 
ness the end of all that is properly termed moral virtue ;” and though 
Dr. Paley, who is said to have taken his definition of moral virtue 


‘from Bishop Law, also says, that “ Virtue is the doing good to man- 


kind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlast- 
ing happiness,” and adds, ‘‘ The good of mankind is the subject, 
the will of God, the rule, and everlasting happiness the motive of 
human virtue ;”—tiis definition, or theory of moral virtue is repug- 
nant to common sense and conscience, as well as to scripture.— 
The divine law is, “‘ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, doall tothe glory of God.” “ Take no thought, say- 
ing, what shall we eat,”’ &c. “ But seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.” “ Thou shalt Jove the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, soul, mind and strength, and thy neighbor asthyself.” 
These and similar passages require every rational creature to make 
the glory and the kingdom of God, his chief end, and to regard the 
rights and interests of his neighbor as much asif they were his own, 
which is the essence of true righteousness. The doing all for the 
sake of our own happiness, or making our own happiness the motive 
or end of all our conduct, is therefore a complete contrast to the 
righteousness or moral virtue enjoined in the Bible. God has nev- 
er given any creature a right to regard and seek his own happiness 
as his chief end, but has forbidden it, denouncing covetousness, 
or selfishness, as idolatry. Selfishness, therefore, in all its forms, 
is the essence of unrighteousness: though it is true that persons of- 
ten perform useful actions from selfish motives. There may be 
many species of external righteousness, and many very useful actions 
based npon selfish motives; but such conduct, actions, and exter- 
nal righteousness, however useful, are wholly destitute of the 
essence of true righteousness, are founded in delusion, are an inva- 
sion of the rights of God, and in more respects than we can compre- 
hend, tend to subvert the ultimate happiness of ourselves and oth- 
ers. Selfishness is the basis of ail unrighteousness: and, though 
some of its modifications may promote present happiness, this, in 
the sight of God, has no tendency to turn it into true righteousness. 
This leads me to observe, 

5. That righteousness consists in universal, impartial, and disin- 
terested benevolence. This benevolence when exercised towards 
God, is always a supreme affection towards him for his own infinite 
greatness and goodness, and consists in good will and complacency. 
When exercised towards our equal neighbor, it is equal to the love 
and regard we feel for ourselves, and consists in good will, and in 
complacency as far as moral excellence is discovered. When exer- 
cised towards mankind, it is a philanthrophy, to which self-regard 
is subordinate. ‘There is nothing absurd in this detinition of right- 
eousness, which exactly agrees with the two great commandments 
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of God (upon which hang all the law and the prophets,) with our 
Savior’s golden rule, and with every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God. For it is a dictate of common sense, that as we are cap- 
pable of exercising, so we ought to exercise universal benevolence, 
or unite in affection and interest with all other rational creatures. 
No man’s conscience ever reproached him, but every one’s con- 
science approves him, for exercising such benevolence, whenever 
it is exercised. This isthat ‘ love,” which “ worketh no ill to his 
neighbor,” and ‘is the fulfilling of the law”’—and which carried 
the penitent thief into heavenly felicity, though his life had been in- 
jurious. It prompts to that self-denial which will give up any less 
personal good, temporal or eternal, when necessary to secure the 
greater good of others. It prompts to a sacred regard for the rights 
of God, and of all his creatures. It leads persons to do right, be- 
cause it is right, and involves a cordial reconciliation to our condi- 
tion under the efficient and moral government of God, and a cheer- 
ful compliance with all the obligations which result from our rela- 
tions with God and man. We can conceive of nothing in its nat- 
ure more praiseworthy, excellent, lovely, and glorious than the spirit 
of disinterested love, in its expressions of complacency in moral ex- 
cellence, and good will towards universal being, and its various modi- 


5 


fications of holiness, justice, goodness, truth, honesty, mercy, com- 
passion, kindness, forbearance, self-denial, and returning good for 
evil. The law of God requires nothing but the various modifica- 
tions of this love, and forbids nothing but what is contrary to them. 
It is the fundamental spirit of all just law, and the quint-essence of 
all righteousuess. I am, 

II. To confirm the sentiment of the text, that God will reward 
his creatures, accordingly as they prefer rightcousness before happi- 
ness. The text very strongly inculcates thissentiment. In itscon- 
nection, our Lord says, ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth—for where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 
Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink, nor yet for your body what ye shall pnt on.” He then re- 
peats, the more effectually to impress : ‘‘ ‘l'herefore, take no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink ? or, Where- 
wital shall we be clothed? For your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness: and all these things shall be added un- 
to you.” One can scarcely explain and illustrate these passages, 
without obscuring their sense, and weakening their impression. 
What vanity do they stamp upon earthly and creature happiness! 
how forcibly forbid its pursuit as a chief end! The kingdom of 
God includes the sacred Persons of the ‘Trinity, and all rational creat- 
ures; and his righteousness includes all the exercises and manifes- 
tations of love, justice, obedience and good will, which we owe them. 
When persons rise above the natural selfishness and injustice of 
their fallen natures, cease to seek their own happiness as their chief 
end, lose themselves in God, and find their happiness in seeking 
first his righteousness, and in promoting the general good of his 
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kingdom—all the promises of God are theirs—all other really valu- 
able and desirable things will be added unto them. In the previ- 
ous chapter, Christ says, ‘‘ Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Bles- 
sed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall 
say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad; for great is your reward in heaven.” How 
clearly does this establish the doctrine of the text. The same sen- 
timent is still more unequivocally taught in the following remarka- 
ble passage: “ Verily I say unto you, There is no man that hath 
left house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the 
kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold more in this 
present time, and in the world to come, life everlasting.” Here, 
Christ plainly intimates, that his rewards will correspond with self- 
denial, exercised in his service, or, accordingly as we seek true 
righteousness before happiness. 

But, we have example as well as precept. He rewarded Abraham 
on this principle, when he offered up the son of his old age, and of 
promise. He rewarded Job on this principle, ‘ who feared and serv- 
ed God for nought,’ or from disinterested, instead of selfish motives. 
But Saul, who, in his conquest of Amalek, prefered present expedi- 
ency to righteousness, he punished with a complete overthrow.— 
The same is true of Absalom, of Baalam, of Achan, of the wicked 
kings of Israel and Judah, and of many others on record in the Bi- 
ble. It is difficult to conceive any better evidence, than God has 
given us, that he has adopted the rule above described, as the rule 
of dispensing his rewards to his creatures. I am, 

III. To mention some of the reasons why God will reward his 
creatures accordingly as they prefer righteousness before happiness. 
It is not because happiness is not a positive good in itself, nor be- 
cause he does not sincerely deprecate all misery, nor because he 
has comparatively a too high regard for righteousness, nor because 
he is malevolent or envious, and unwilling his creatures should seek 
and enjoy as much happiness, at present or in future, as is best. But, 

1. One reason why God will reward his creatures according to 
this rule, is because he considers righteousness or holiness to be a pos- 
itive good vastly superior to mere happiness. The conduct of Christ, 
throughout his whole earthly pilgrimage, evinced this fact; for he 
always chose to submit to the greatest inconvenience, rather than 
commit the least sin. ‘The numerous and strong expressions of 
God’s hatred, abhorrence, and wrath against sin, are a plain indi- 
cation, that he considers it the greatest evil; for the Bible contains 
no such expressions of his hatred, abhorrence, and anger towards 
mere misery, which he only deprecates. Holiness has a moral na- 
ture, and is morally excellent, and praise worthy, bu: happiness is 
not. Accordingly, God has promised happiness as the reward of 
holiness, but no where promised holiness as the reward of happi- 
ness. Indeed, God has promised more happines-, than we can 
conceive or comprehend, as the reward of one act oi ' «ly obedience, 
and threatened more misery, than we can compre:...d, fo one act 
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of disobedienee. How absurd would it be for God to threaten sin 
with misery, and especially to such an extent, if he considered the 
latter as the greater evil. If sin were not a greater evil than mis- 
ery, the first principle in morals should be reversed, so as to read, 
‘We ought to commit the greatest sin, rather than submit to the 
least inconvenience’—and also the words of cur Savior would have 
to be reversed, so as to read, ‘Take much thought, saying, what 
shall we eat, and what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ; and seek dust the kingdom of God and his righteousness.’ 
Happiness is a good we share in common with the animal creation ; 
but holiness is a good infinitely above their capacity. The least 
exercise or degree of holiness is sure to have the approbation of our 
consciences; but the greatest amount of happiness never can ob- 
tain the least approbation of conscience ; which shows, that holiness 
is a positive good, of a superior order to happiness. The holiness 
of God is immeasurably more desirable, important, and excellent 
than his happiness; for, should he be divested of his holiness, and 
become selfish and malevolent, he would be infinitely the most 
dreadful and hateful being in the universe; but not so if merely di- 
vested of his happiness. It is the holiness of God which spreads 
such a peculiar glory and‘ loveliness over his whole character, de- 
signs, works and ways; and gives to his natural perfections all ‘their 
beauty. It is this, which makes him glorious, instead of hateful, in 
his knowledge, his power, and his sovereignty. ‘lo divest him of 
his holiness, would be to rob him of all his glory. Accordingly, 
the Seraphim are represented as saying, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy is ‘the 
Lord of hosts, the whole earth is full of his glory!” —a plain intima- 
tion, that they saw his supreme glory in his holiness. This agrees 
with the song of Moses, which represents him as “ glorious in holi- 
ness.” It is the ‘wisdom from above, which is first pure,’ and in- 
volves moral excellence, which is represented as “ the principle thing;” 
(Prov. 4—7.) and for choosing which, in preference to worldly glo- 
ry, honor, riches and happiness, Solomon obtained such peculiar 
favors of God. That person who would choose to be sinful, rather 
than miserable, either in time or eternity, is devoid of moral princi- 
ple. In short, it is a dictate of every persons common sense and 
conscience, that holiness, or moral excellence is the chief good, and 
that happiness ought to be sought and promoted in perfect subordi- 
nation to holiness. ‘That person who prefers happiness before holi- 
ness, is supremely hateful, and merits the unmingled abhorrence 
of all rational beings. Hence, because God considers righteousness 
to be a positive good in itself, vastly superior to happiness, he re- 
wards his creatures according to the rule taught us in the text. 

2. God will reward his creatures accordingly as they prefer right- 
eousness before happiness, because this is the only rule of equitable 
and proper reward. It is easy to see, that if persons will deny 
themselves of convenience, popular favor and earthly happiness, 
rather than swerve from the path of duty and integrity—will prac- 
tice the righteousness of the gospel, aud abide the present conse- 
quences, however painful, they merit the respect, confidence, aed 
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praise of their fellow creatures, and the peculiar approbation of God. 
Daniel and his three friends adhered to the righteousness of God, 
in the face of persecution unto the fiery furnace and the lions’ den, 
and by this means gained the peculiar favor of God, and esteem of 
all mankind. ‘The same is true of the faithful prophets, of Christ, 
of the apostles and martyrs. But, if God should adopt a different 
rule, and reward persons accordingly as they swerved from the path 
of moral rectitude, for the sake of convenience and happiness, how 
would it appear that he is righteous? ‘‘ Shall not the judge of all 
the earth do right ?” 

3. I will add, that God will reward his creatures according to 
this equitable rule in order to maintain the moral influence of his 
moral government over the created universe. The highest good of 
the universe requires him to maintain the influence of his moral 
government ; for, should he cease to do this, all confidence in him 
would cease, and complete despair and wretchedness succeed the 
blessedness of all good creatures. It becomes the Lord of all, to 
make a proper manifestation of his love of righteousness, and hatred 
of iniquity, as he now does end will do. But should he reward ac- 
cording toa different rule, and especially according as creatures 
made their own happiness their chief end and motive of conduct, 
he would be unjust, and unrighteous, his moral government over 
the created universe would be destroyed, and universal anarchy and 
wretchedness ensue. 

INFERENCES. 


Having illustrated and confirmed the fundamental principle of 
God’s moral government, that he will reward his creatures accord- 
ingly as they prefer righteousness before happiness, we may now 
infer, 

1. That the nature of sin and holiness, of moral virtue and vice 
are immutable, whatever may be their tendency. Though God is: 
able to change the tendency of both sin and holiness, misery and. 
happiness ; yet we cannot conceive that he could change the nature- 
of sin and holiness. God makes the afflictions and persecutions of” 
the righteous, but not of the wicked, tend to work out for them a: 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. He made the great: 
sins of David tend to promote his humility, watchfulness, and prayer- 
fulness, through his whole earthly pilgrimage ; and he made his. 
taking the show-bread tend to bring the sword upon more than 
four score of the priests ofthe tabernacle. God so overrules and chang- 
es the tendency of both good and bad actions, that no one can tell 
precisely what will be the tendency, effects, and consequences of 
either. But the tendency of moral actions is one thing, and their 
moral nature is another. ‘The one is mutable, the other immutable. 
Righteousness is intrinsically excellent and praisworthy in its moral 
nature, aside from its tendency, and circumstances ; and sin is in- 
trinsically hateful and blame worthy, in its moral nature ; aside from 
its tendency and circumstances. Those who make moral virtue 
only a relative good, and sin a relative evil, both dependent upon 
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tendencies and circumstances for their moral nature, and praise or 
blame worthiness, as Godwin, Hume, Paley and others do; contra- 
dict common sense, and represent the fundamental rule God has 
adopted by which to reward his creatures as wholly unjust. If his 
rule therefore shall stand, their theory of morals must fall to the 
ground. And is it not adictate of common sense, that righeousness 
is intrinsically, immutably, and morally excellent in its own nature ? 
Can we conceive that circumstances, or a divine declaration could 
make disinterested love and righteousness blame worthy ? or make 
selfisness and malevolence praise worthy? Just as certain as it is, 
that God has adopted an equitable rule of reward, so certain it is, 
that the nature of sin and holiness, righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness are immutable; the one intrinsically good and praise worthy ; 
and the other intrinsically bad and blame worthy; aside from ten- 
dencies and circumstances. And God has pronounced a fearful wo 
against all those who deny or overlook the intrinsic moral nature of 
holiness and sin, so as to make their moral natures dependent upon 
circumstances and tendencies. He says, ‘“ Wo unto them that call 
evil good and good evil, that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness, that put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter!” The 
truth is, righteousness and unrighteousness may always be known 
by their distinct, immutable, and intrinsic moral natures, as seen by 
every man’s conscience inthe sight of God; and there is no need 
of the perplexing, blind, and doubtful reasoning from mutable cir- 
cumstances, and tendencies, to determine the moral nature of vir- 
tue and vice, righteousness and unrighteousness. 

2. If God will reward his creatures accordingly as they seek and 
prefer true righteousness before happiness ; then the way of right- 
eousness is always the path of ultimate expediency. It is true, 
righteousness and expediency are perfectly distinct in their na- 
tures, and also that righeousness is often inconsistent with pres- 
ent expediency; but still, God has formed an infalible connec- 
tion between righteousness, and ultimate expediency. The wise 
man lays it down as a maxim, that ‘* The way of transgressors is 
hard ;” while he says of wisdom, “‘ Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace.” Christ says, “ My yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light,” and an apostle says, “* For his command- 
ments are not grievous.” Says the Psalmist, ‘‘ The statutes of the 
Lord are right, rejoicing the heart. More to be desired are they 
than gold, yea, than much fine gold: sweeter also than honey, and 
the honey comb. And in keeping them there is great reward.”— 
“‘ Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 
Though the trials connected with a life of true righteousness may 
be severe ; the present enjoyment arising from the approbation of 
conscience, and from fellowship with God are vastly greater, verify- 
ing the words of Christ, ‘‘ There is no man that hath left house, or 
parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s 
sake, Who shall not receive manifold more in this present time, and 
in the world to come, life everlasting.” And beside the present 
consolations of true righteousness, this light affliction, or the perse- 
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cution for righteousness’ sake, “ which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding, and eternal weight of glory.” Accord- 
ingly, an apostle says, “ I reckon, that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.” ‘The truth is, for every act of true righteousness, 
God will bestow upon his servants an infinite, that is, an eternal re- 
ward. Hence, those who violate the laws of righteousness, equally 
transgress the rules of ultimate expediency. It is of great impor- 
tance to exhibit and maintain the fact, that the way of righteousness 
is inseparably connected with the way of true and ultimate expedi- 
ency ; since it is a proper and great encouragement to a life of true 
righteousness. 

3. If God will reward his creatures accordingly as they seek and 
prefer righteousress before happiness; then present expediency, 
present happiness, and present peace, and consequences are not a 
scriptural or proper rule for our moral conduct. I am aware that 
this allegation is contrary to the general practice, and in fact, to the 
general theory of the world, and even of the church. Says Dr. 
Skinner, in his late “ Thoughts on evangelizing the world,” p. 59, 
**Much of the discourse which has of late been held in the press 
and in the pulpit, against expediency, misnames, as it seems to me, 
the object of its denunciation. What is expedient is what on the 
whole is for the best ; and what is fur the best, is best; and virtue 
and the law of God, of course, demand that it be pursued.” Does 
not this appear like making expediency the rule of action? Again, 
he says, p. 72, “I would therefore propound and enforce this sim- 
ple principle, with all possible earnestness, Let the end be consider- 
ed to learn the means. It is a sure and a sufficient guide; and we 
have no other. I repeat it, we have no other. There is no other 
preservative from the excesses and irregularities of fanaticism, no 
other path of wisdom, no other trust-worthy guide. If we consult 
the scriptures, they give us no other.”” Does not this appear, not 
only like making expediency, or the consideration of circumstances, 
ends, and consequences, the rule of action, but also like a flat deni- 
al that we have any other rule? Governors Marcy and Everett as- 
sumed the same rule of action in theirlast annual Messages. It has 
become the common practice in both church and state to assume 
present expedieney, as the primary rule of action and conduct. Forms 
erly, it used to be generally taught that ‘‘ duty is ours, and conse- 
quences God’s ;” but this maxim is now practically reversed, and it 
seems to be the general feeling that consequences are ours, and that 
duty belongs—to the poor slave, to any body rather than those who 
lead in church and state. But this idea, that present expediency, 
and the consideration of ends, consequences, and circumstances is 
our true and only guide or rule of conduct, stands perfectly refuted 
by the great truth, that God will reward his creatures accordingly as 
they seek and prefer righteousness before happiness. 

The principles of immutable truth and righteousness, as contain- 
ed in the law of God, which are not only distinct from, but often 
contrary to present expediency, are our only rule of faith and prac- 
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tice, and that man who sets up present expediency for the rule ‘of 
action, and affirms that the consideration of ends, circumstances and 
consequences js a sure, sufficient, and sole guide for our moral con- 
duct is a liar, and the truth is not in him. Suppose Abraham had 
adopted such a rule of conduct when required to offer up his son? 
Where would have been his faith, and his rewards? Suppose Dan- 
iel and his three friends had adopted this rule of conduct?’ Where 
would have been their faith and righteousness, which have procured 
them such a glorious reward ? 

Since mankind are placed under the moral government of God, 
who sees the end from the beginning, and in his infinite knowledge, 
wisdom and goodness has given a perfect moral law to his creatures, 
it is perfectly absurd and impious for them to set up their own par- 
tial and very scanty views of expediency, ends, circumstances and 
consequences as their rule of action. It is to assume a divine pre- 
rogative, and is an attempt to teach eternal wisdom how to rule !— 
It is setting up human wisdom and foresight, ‘above all that is call- 
ed God’! Instead of being ‘the only preservative from the excess- 
es and irregularities of fanaticism,’ it is in fact the basis of all mis- 
rule and fanaticism. ‘The opinions of mankind are as various in 
respect to expediency as the wind, and those who adopt this as their 
rule of action will of course be blown about by every wind of doc- 
trine. God has clearly taught us the proper end or ends to pursue, 
and the proper means to attainthem. And as the poet says, 


** Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign! or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed.” 


4. In view cf this subject, it is easy to see that every system of 
religion, philosophy, government, ethics, or measures which is built 
upon the principle that ‘ gain is godliness,” that happiness is the 
supreme and only positive good, or that present success and expe- 
diency is our rule of action, must be fundamentally corrupt. Pa- 
ley’s system of moral philosophy and ethics, which has been the 
text-book to form the sentiments of our literary and influential men, 
is built upon the false principle, that happiness is the supreme and 
only positive good, and that expediency is the proper rule of our 
moral conduct. The systemsof heathen mythology, of Mahometan- 
ism, of Popery, of Universalism, of Antinomianism, of Arminianism, 
of Taylorism, and indeed, every scheme of false religion and of in- 
fidelity, are essentially built upon the same false principles. The 
popular systems of measures to spread religion, and promote revi- 
vals, have been very extensively based on the same false principles. 
All the popular systems of education have adopted the same princi- 
ples. The system of war and fighting, which has been incorporated 
into nearly every system of civil government, is built upon the same 
false principles. ‘These, together with the systems of slavery, and 
intemperance, and perhaps every other false scheme of religion, of 
political economy, of government, of philosophy and of ethics, which 
ever existed, have been based upon, and promoted by reasoning 
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from these false principles. But before the great and fundamental 
principle of God’s moral government that he will reward his creatures 
accordingly as they seek and prefer rightcousness before happiness, 
all these false schemes, and the carnal policy attending them, are 
destined to fall to the ground. And great will be the fall of them! 

5. In view of this subject, it is easy to see the great guilt and fol- 
ly of those who sacrifice true righteousness to present expediency, 
and to secure prosperity, unity and happiness. ‘The command of 
Christ is to ‘ take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 
shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? But seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.”” And the prom- 
ise to such is, that all other things shall be added. The prediction 
is, ‘‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it.’’ All those, therefore, who seek and pre- 
fer present expediency, success, prosperity and happiness to the way 
of righteousness, are ‘‘ fools and blind,” are void of true wisdom and 
of moral principle, and will soon lose all true honor and happiness 
forever. 

They have no true regard for the rights of God, or the rights of 
man, none for the divine authority and law, and the tendency of 
their conduct, is, to subvert all religion, morality, civil order and 
happiness. ‘Their spirit, principles and influence are subversive of 
the Christian warfare, and nothing but their guilt can equal their 
folly. For, if God will reward accordingly as we seek and prefer 
righteousness before happiness, he will punish accordingly as we 
seek and prefer present convenience, sensual gratification, and car- 
nal peace and happiness before righteousness. Though the works 
of sinful shame tend to the present promotion of fools, they have 
their reward and good things in this life, and will awake in the next 
“to shaine and everlasting contempt.” 

6. In view of this subject, it is easy to see, that this nation is now 
in imminent danger of losing its civil and religious liberties, and of 
experiencing the dreadful, if not exterminating judgments of God. 
Both civil and religious liberty are founded in the essential princi- 
ples of righteousness, which are extensively unknown and forgotten, 
and far more generally overlooked and disregarded, while the prin- 
ciples of present and partial expediency are the basis of the general 
policy adopted, practiced and taught in both church and state. 

I have already alluded to the general extent of this carnal policy, 
and its contamination of the popular systems of religion, government, 
philosophy, ethics, and education. This description might be great- 
ly extended. ‘This carnal policy has very widely pervaded the sys- 
tems of juvenile education, and children in the family and school 
have been bribed by promises, rewards, and flattery to obedience ; 
while the juvenile conscience has been neg!ected, and they have not 
been taught to do right, because righteousness is morally excellent. 
The same policy has governed the Sabbath School Union; for some 
of the essential and self-denying principles of revealed trath and 
righteousness have been discarded from the Sabbath Schcol books, 
and from the schools, on the ground of present expediency, and 
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present popularity and success. ‘The same remark will apply to 
the American Tract Society, which, as one of its managers avowed 
in an anonymous paper, has sought “to exclude the characteristic 
sentiments of every body of evangelical Christians.” The popular 
education and missionary societies are conducted on the same prin- 
ciples and policy, which also govern our leading colleges and The- 
ological Seminaries, as it cannot be denied. ‘The same carnal pol- 
icy pervades all the leading religious denominations in their general 
movements. Preachers and editors who are disposed to declare all 
the counsel of God, according tothe principles of revealed truth and 
righteousness, are reasoned into obscurity and contempt by argu- 
ments drawn from present and partial expediency. It is scarcely 
ever attempted to be shown, that their preaching is untrue, but only 
that it is unprofitable, unsuccessful, or in some way inexpedient. In 
short, this carnal policy generally pervades all the leading and pop- 
ular institutions in both church and state, and controls the decisions 
and measures of both our civil and ecclesiastical courts, counsels, 
and popular assemblies. 

Now, let us for a moment, cast an eye at the tendency of this 
carnal policy. Founded on the principles of present and partial ex- 
pediency it is not the basis of human rights, and of civil and _reli- 
gious liberty, but of human wrongs and oppression. Those who 
legislate and lead in church or state, according to this policy, will 
of course legislate and govern for themselves. They will deem it 
according to the principles of present expediency, to secure and 
promote their own rights and interests, at the expense of the less 
powerful and influential. Hence, away go the landmarks of civil 
and religious liberty, and of the essential rights of God and man.— 
The introduction of despotic principles, and the more rapid intro- 
duction of oppressive and despotic practices are the legitimate con- 
sequence of this policy. ‘The present and increasing misrule, op- 
pression, division, heresy, vice and wickedness, and the political 
and religious delusions, false religion, irreligion, and infidelity, are 
no miracle, but the fair and established consequence of the policy 
which has been adopted. The extent of this partial, selfish, carnal 
and unprincipled policy has yet been discovered and detected but 
to a very limited extent. Let a radical reformation of all the crying 
sins of the church and state be commenced and boldly prosecuted, 
according to the high and holy principles of revealed truth and 
righteousness, and such reformers and witnesses for the truth would 
soon lose their lives or liberties. Indeed, the rights, the liberties, 
the privileges and the happiness of “ the common people,” and es- 
pecially of the poor and dependent, are in the keeping of those who 
have vastly more power than justice or mercy. ‘The signs of the 
times plainly indicate, that our civil and religious rights, liberties 
and privileges are in great danger and peril. And if God rewards 
and punishes, according to the leading sentiment of this discourse, 
and if national sins, as such, are punished in this life; who can be- 
lieve that the patience and forbearance of God will be much longer 
extended tous’? If there is any propriety in reasoning from the 
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analogy of his past providences, his terrible and wasting, if not ex- 
terminating judgments must be at hand to come upon such a nation 
as this? 

Finally, in view of this subjeet, it is easy to see that there is no 
way to refute and turn the current of this felse reasoning and carnal 
policy, and to avoid these threatening and dreadful national evils, 
but to reject, refute and denounce the false principle which lies at 
the foundation of all this mass of moral corruption, heresy and infi- 
delity, that happiness is the supreme good or that utility constitutes 
the nature and essence of mora! virtue. So long as this false princi- 
ple is admited to remain as an acknowledged truth in our systems 
of religica, government, philosophy, ethics and education ; it is in 
vain to contend against the reasoning and policy of the unrighteous. 
I rejoice that the attention of «ny of our philanthropists and reform- 
ers isturning to this point; for, it is imposible to correct the errors 
-of the world, and effectually reform mankind, without exposing and 
denouncing this false principle, and adopting the one to seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, or that we ought to seek 
and prefer righteousness before happiness. 


For the New-England Telegraph. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF THE TxUTH NECESSARY TO FREE- 
DOM FROM SIN. 


BY JOSEPHUS WHEATON, LATE PASTOR OF THE CHURCH IN HOLLISTON, MASS. 


Civit freedom is justly dear to our hearts. A state of servitude, 
in which our wills and actions must be subject to the arbitrary and 
capricious control of a fellow creature, we naturally consider as one 
of the greatest of evils. We regard it as depressing to the powers 
of the mind, as palsying all vigorous efforts in the pursuit of what is 
useful and important, as an insuperable barrier to our happiness, and 
as a source of positive suffering. If we enjoy a freedom from this 
evil; a freedom which is subject to no restraints but such as are 
imposed by mild and equal laws, we guard it with vigilence, and if 
deprived of it, are ready to make almost any sacrifice to regain it. 
But, there is a servitude more pernicious in its influence, more 
fruitful in misery, more deeply to be deprecated than any which 
men can impose upon us ;—a servitude which attaches itself to the 
mind and the heart, while the body is free. It is the servitude of 
the sinner. Freedom from this, is infinitely more valuable than that 
outward civil freedom which I have noticed, and we have reason to 
feel a deeper solicitude to possess and enjoy it. Our Savior has 
suggested the means of arriving at this happy state. ‘I'o those Jews 
who believed on him, he said, ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’? That the freedom her.: refered to is 
deliverance from the servitude of sin, is obvious frou: what immedi- 
ately follows. The Jews replied, ‘We be Abrat:.:::’s seed, and 
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were never in bondage to any man; how sayest thou, Ye shall be 
made free? Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, 
Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin.” This state of ser- 
vitude to sin, was not peculiar to the Jews. All mankind are by 
nature involved in it. ‘‘ All have gone out of the way, they are to- 
gether become unprofitable, there is none that doeth good, no, not 
one.”’ It is still necessary that men should know the truth, if they 
would be made free from spiritual bondage. It is the design of the 
present article, to show, 

That religious truth is the appointed means of delivering men 
from sin. Men are delivered from sin when they repent, become 
holy, and are fiitted for heaven. ‘That Ged has appointed religious. 
truth as means of bringing them to this state may appear, 

From the consideration that it appears happily adapted to this 
end. ‘There is no truth of revealed religion which is not, either 
when viewed in itself or in its connections and dependencies, fitted 
to awaken in the minds of men an attention to their situation, and 
to lead them to choose and maintain a virtuous and holy life. Re- 
flect for a moment upon some of the leading ard important doctrines, 
and see if this be not their tendency. In the doctrine of human de- 
pravity, we learn, that we are by nature in a state of alienation from 
God ; transgressors of his laws and objects of his displeasure. — 
When convinced of this truth, must we not feel uneasy in our situ- 
tion, be induced to consider our ways, and impressed with the im- 
portance of genuine repentance. In the doctrine of regeneration, 
we are taught that a radical and thorough change is necessary in’ 
the moral affections of our hearts, in order to the salvation of our 
souls. Must not this, when cordially believed, have a tendency to 
awaken within us a serious concern for our souls’ best good, and: 
ardent desires to be delivered from our spiritual and dangerous bond- 
age? The doctrine ofa divine influence in the conversion of sin- 
ners, teaches us that the operation of the Holy Spirit is necessary 
for the renewal and sanctification of our hearts. Is not this fitted 
to impress on our minds a sense of our dependence upon God, and 
to lead us humbly and devoutly to pray that he would work in us to 
will and to do of his good pleasure? In the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, made by the Lord Jesus Christ, we are presented with an all 
sufficient Savior, in whose hands we may trust our immortal inter- 
ests, while we witness a most impressive display of the holiness and 
justice, the goodness and mercy of God. What would be more 
likely than this interesting transaction in all its connections, to lead 
us to a Godly sorrow in view of our sins,to make us fearful of of- 
fending our Maker, and to bring us to love and serve him? The 
doctrine that we are im this world in a state of trial, and are acting 
in reference to a future state of endless rewards and punishments, 
sets before us the most solemn and interesting subjects imaginable ; 
subjects fitted to awaken habitual attention to our duties and to our 
spiritual concerns, to subdue our evil propensities, to detach our 
affections from the world, and to influence us to comply with the 
terms on which we may be forever holy and happy in heaven. It 
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would’ be easy to show that every other doctrine of the Holy Script- 
ures, harmonizes in its tendency with those which have been men- 
tioned. ‘They impart to men all that knowledge which is necessary, 
and set before their minds all those motives which are necessary to 
turn frem sin to holiness. And surely we may well believe that re- 
ligious truth is the appointed means of accomplishing an object to 
which it is so happily adapted. 

This sentiment is further conirmed by the consideration that we 
can discover no other purpose in respect to men, for which relig- 
ious truth was revealed. ‘The Holy Scriptures which were written 
by inspiration of God, ev.cently contain a harmoneous system of 
truth. This is admitted by all who acknowledge their divine origin, 
however diverse their opinions in respect to what truth is. But 
why this communication of truth to the world?) Why were proph- 
ets and apostles raised up and inspired to teach men what they are 
to believe, as well a3 whai they are to practice? Because the for- 
mer is no less necessary tlian the latter to lead them to holiness, 
If men are delivered from sin, it must be by a voluntary obedience 
to God. They must comply with the duties enjoined in the pre- 
cepts of his word. But all these precepts are founded upon the 
truth ; and the former cannot be understood and obeyed without a 
knowledge and reception of the latter. The precept that requires 
us to love God with all the heart, is founded upon that truth which 
exhibits his glorious and amiable character. The precept which 
enjoins the duty of repentance, is founded upon the truth that we 
are sinners. ‘The precept which inculcates faith in Christ, is found- 
ed upon the doctrine of his atonement, and his all sufficiency as a 
Savior. It would be easy to show that every other precept of the 
Holy Scriptures has a similar connection with some revealed truth, 
And, doubtless, it was the great purpose of all revealed truth, in re- 
spect to men, to urge upon their minds and consciences those duties 
in which holiness consists and thus to become the means of deliv- 
ering them from sin. And this accords with what God has express- 
ed by the Prophet Isaiah. He says, ‘ As the rain cometh down 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth 
the earth and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater: so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth; it shall not return unto me void; but it shalh 
accomplish that which I please and prosper in the thing whereunto 
I send it. For ye shall go out with joy and be led forth with peace ; 
the mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into sing- 
ing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands.” In this high- 
ly figurative and glowing language, the prophet has expressed the hap- 
py effects which God designs to produce by the instramentality of his 
truth ; effects which can only exist as the fruit of virtue and holiness. 

Persons who have been inspired and commissioned to instruct 
mankind, have manifested the utmost attachment to religious truth, 
and the utmost solicitude to diffuse it in the world. ‘They endeav- 
ored to leave a fair impression of it, free from any admixture of er- 
ror upon the minds of their hearers. The prophets detected and 
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exposed the errors of false teachers, and boldly exhibited the truth ; 
though in doing it, they thwarted the prejudices and passions of 
their hearers, and exposed themselves to persecution and death. — 
Our Savior came into the world to bear witness to the truth, as well 
as to atone for the sins of men: and all his instructions were de- 
signed and calculated to communicate a knowledge of divine truth, 
though in consequence o. it, he excited a resentment against him- 
self which terminated ir his crucifixion, His apostles followed his 
example. With them it ‘vas not a matter of indifference what men 
believed. They sepresented truth as all important, and error as of 
fatal tendency. ‘i’22 former ihey inculeated with perspicuity and 
boldness ; the leiter they exposec and refuted. ‘i'o diffuse religious 
truth, appeared to be 2n ovject near their hearts, to accomplish 
which they counted xot their lives dear to them. They spoke of 
those who should embrace ana incuiccte error, as bringing on them- 
selves swift destruction, and even pronounced a curse upon the man 
who should preach a gospel essentially different from that which 
they had preached. But why was al! this solicitude to bring men 
acquainted with retigious truth? Why did the persons commis- 
sioned for this purpose, hazard their lives, as well as forego their 
own ease and comfort to accomplish the object? Why were not. 
mankind left to form such opinions on religious subjects as they’ 
would naturally form under the influence of their prejudices and 
passions? Because such opinions would have a tendency to con- 
tinue them in sin, and thus to ruin their souls; because truth was 
the appointed means of turning them from sin to holiness. 

There are many passages of Seripture, which plainly represent 
religious truth as the appointed means of delivering men from sin. 
This is the obvious import of what our Savior said to those who be- 
lieved. ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” Freedom from the servitude of sin, as I have already shown,. 
is the freedom refered to in this passage. Our Savior likewise in 
his intercession for his discipies, prayed to the Father, “ Sanctify 
them through thy truth ; thy word is truth.” By the Apostle James, 
it is said, “ Receive with meekness the engrafted word, which is 
able to save your souls.” Py Peter, it is said, ‘‘ Desire the sincere 
milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.” By Paul to the Cor- 
inthians, “I have begotten you through the gospel.’’ It is likewise 
said, that it ‘‘ pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe,” and that those who are saved, are chosen to sal- 
vation “ through sanctification of the spirit, and belief of the truth.” 
In these and in numerous similar passages, the word of God, the gos- 
pel, the preaching of the gospel, the belief of the truth, are repre- 
sented as the means of saving the souls of men. These terms 
are but different expressions, denoting the samething. They all re-- 
fer to that system of religious truth, which is revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures. And it is evident, that the only way in which 
this truth can be instrumental in the salvation of the sovl is, 
its influence in sanctifying the heart, or in delivering it from the ser- 
vitude of sin. 
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The sentiment I am considering, is confirmed by experience and 
observation. Persons, who have reason to believe that their hearts 
are renewed, and that they have made some progress in holiness, 
uniformly ascribe it to the influence of religious truth. It was this 
which first awakened their attention to their characters and situation 
as sinners, and brought them to humble themselves before God.— 
This has since occupied their frequent and serious attention, and 
led them to grow in grace and in divine knowledge. By a contem- 
plation and increasing acquaintance with religious truth they keep bes 
fore their minds the all-important and interesting subject of religion, 
the duties which they owe to God and man, and the motives which 
are most eminently fitted to influence them to a life of holy obed- 
dience. They love the word of God. They find no less pleasure 
than instruction in the truth which it exhibits, and learn from ex- 
perience its sanctifying power. And if we notice the character and 
conduct of men, we shall find that those who are most virtuous and 
religious ; who give the clearest evidence of having passed from 
spiritual death to spiritual life, have manifested and still appear to 
feel the greatest attachment to religious truth. To this source we 
are naturally led to ascribe those principles, by which they appear 
to be actuated, and the conscientious uprightness of their lives.— 
From these several considerations we may regard it as indubitably 
certain that religious truth is the appointed means of bringing men 
to a state of freedom from sin. 

In view of the foregoing remarks, we may see the obligation which 
ministers are under to preach the truth clearly to their hearers. In 
no other way can they hope to be extensively useful. If men are 
delivered from the power and the consequences of sin, it must be 
by a knowledge of thetruth. This is the instrument by which the 
Holy Spirit renews and sanctifies their hearts. ‘They may indeed 
know the truth, and yet continue the servants of sin, as we have 
reason to apprehend is to often the case; but, if they live in igno- 
rance or error on religious subjects of vital importance, their mor- 
al and eternal ruin is inevitable. How great then is the obligation 
of those who are set for the defence of the gospel, and how solicit- 
ous should they feel, to ascertain and to exhibit religious truth in 
the most convincing light! This should be a subject of their fre- 
quent prayers, and the great end of their studies. ‘They should en- 
deavor to please God rather than men. The minister who candid- 
ly studies the Holy Scriptures, and habitually endeavors to exhibit 
the simple but sublime truths of Revelation in all their bearings, 
may hope for a divine blessing upon his labors; and should this 
blessing not be experienced, he may still solace himself with a con- 
sciousness of his fidelity. Bnt he who, through carelessness and 
sloth, or a pusillanimous fear of offending, either does not ascertain, 
or though he knows, does not preach the truth, is guilty of violating 
the sacred trust reposed in him, and of leaving his hearers, whose 
spiritual interests are committed to his care, to perish in their sins. 

It is evident, also, that every person should feel solicitous to ace 
quire a knowledge of religious truth. We have seen that religious 
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truth is the appointed means of delivering men from the servitude 
of sin. ‘This deliverance cannot be too highly prized. Sin is the 
source of nearly all the miseries which are experienced in the pres- 
ent world. In proportion to the degree in which it exists in the 
heart, happiness must be excluded, and painful disquietude must be 
felt. If it be persisted in, it will render the soul miserable forever. 
On the other hand, in proportion as any oue is free from sin, he is 
happy. His mind is tranquil and serene. The affections of his 
heart are accompanied with pure and devoted pleasures, he finds 
support and consolation amidst the unavoidable evils of life, death 
is the termination of all his sufferings; in eternity be is admitted 
to the highest happiness of which his nature is capable in the pres- 
ence of God. What can be more important, what ought to be more 
highly prized, than this glorious liberty of the sons of God? If 
any would arrive at this liberty, they must apply the appropriate 
means. They must know the truth in order to be free from sin. 
Of the importance of religious truth many seem not aware. They 
perceive that the religious opinions even of those who are favored 
with the gospel, are various and discordant, and from this fact very 
hastily and unreasonably imagine that it cannot be a matter of se- 
rious moment, what they belicve. But ncither our Savior nor the 
prophets and apostles thought thus. ‘They inculcated truth and 
urged the importance of its being understood and embraced. By 
Solomon we are directed to“ buy the truth and sell it not.’ The 
The tendency of truth on the one hand, and that of ignorance or 
error on the other, are directly opposite. The tendency -.. the for- 
iner is, to subdue and eradicate that of the latter, to foster and 
strengthen the depravity of the human heart. Religious truth, how- 
ever unpalatable, should be candidly and earnestly sought, as the 
food of the soul; ignorance or error, Lowever pleasing, should be 
scrupulously shunned as a deadly poison. 

If religious truth is the appointed means of delivering men from 
sin, how affecting are the situation and prospect of those who ne- 
glect and disregard it! ‘There are many of this description, in places 
where the word of God m iV be easily possessed, and the preaching 
of the gospel easily attended. ‘There are many who, as if they 
would prefer heathenism to civilization, and barbarism to refinement, 
seldom enter a house of religions worship, and seldom read a page 
in that volume in which God hus revealed lis will to men. They 
are stronzly averse to relivion and w iz to neglect every thing 
which has any connection with it. ‘They are subject to a very deep 
depravity ; and what will arouse them to a sense of their danger? 
What will awaken them from their stupidity, and deliver them from 
the bondage of sin?) They voluntarily put themselves beyond the 
reach of the means which God has appointed for this purpose. It 
is true that persons, who are fimiliar with religious truth, may con- 
tinue in sin and Jose their souls; though there is reason to hope 
that with many this will not be the case. But persons who neglect 
and disregard religious truth appear to be pre-eminently in the broad 
way which leadeth to distruction. [luman laws and some regard 
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to character may restrain them from outward vice; but there seems 
to be nothing to subdue and eradicate their selfish and sinful pro- 
pensities, and they are extremely liable to fall into settled infidelity 
or into some other error which is scarcely less fatal. To a serious 
and considerate mind, the prospect of such persons is truly affecting. 
If any of my readers are ina habit of neglecting religious truth, it is 
hoped they will be admonished to relinquish it at once, and to at- 
tend seriousiy toa subject in which they are so much interested. — 
And all should be cautious not to suffer the cares of the world or 
any pursuit whatever to prevent them from a serious and frequent 
perusal of the word of God, or from a constant attendance on pub- 
lic worship. ‘To pay little or no attention to the means of religious 
instruction, when God has communicated such instruction to the 
world, and designed to render it subservient to the salvation of men 
argues no less folly than guilt. 

As religious truth is the appointed means of delivering men from 
sin, we should feel the importance of yielding our hearts and lives 
to its influence. It is not suflicient merely to know the truth.— 
This we may do without reaping any advantage from it. We may 
hold the truth in unrighteousness. We may hate it while we un- 
derstand and believe it. Doubtless many a person embraces an or- 
thodox creed, while he is at heart the servant of sin. Divine truth 
sets soloosely upon his mind, that it exerts no sanctifying control 
over his affections. He who would experience this eflect from it, 
must admit it into his mind with all the force of conviction. He 
must receive it in love, and be influenced to obey those precepts 
with which it is connected. It is of vast importance that we be 
correct in our religious sentiments; for this lies at the foundation 
of true religion. But we should never forget that the foundation 
may exist without the superstructure. While, then, we study to 
know and embrace the truth on all the great subjects of religion, let 
us, in the light of truth, contemplate our own characters with the 
deepest self-abasement. Let the truth lead us to unfeigned repent- 
ance of our sins, to a cordial faith in Jesus Christ, to an habitual 
and cheerful obedience to ail the commands of God. If such shall 
be its influence on our hearts and lives, it will make us eventually 
free from sin, and from the punishment with which sin is threatened. 
But if while we know, we hate and disobey the truth, it will become 
the occasion of deepening our guilt, and of aggravating our final 
condemnation. 
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in this world, and the world to come. 





THE CHILD’S CATECHISM, 


Prepared and published under the direction of the Ecclesiastical 
Board of Trustees for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


LESSON I. 


1. Question: What is the first principle of religion ? 

Answer: The existence of God. 

2. Q. Who is God? 

A. That Being, who made, preserves, and governs all creatures 
and things. 

3. Q. Was God made? 

A. He was not: He always existed, and always will exist. 

4. Q. Where is God ? 

A. Every where. 

5. Q. Why can we not see God ? 

A. Because he is a spirit without a body. 

6. Q. What does God know ? 

A. All things, past, present, and to come. 

7. Q. Had God this knowledge from ‘ the beginning’ ? 

A. He had. 

8. Q. How did God know all things in eternity ? 

A. He knew what would be, by determing what should be. 

9. Q. What can God do? 

A. Whatever he pleases. 

10. Q. Whatis God pleased todo? 

A. Every thing that is best to be done. 

11. Q. Why does God do what is best ? 
A. Because he is the best of beings. 


LESSON II. 


1. Question: How does God make himself known to us ? 
Answer: By his works, and by his word. 

2. Q. What are God’s works? 

A. Creation and providence. 

3. Q. What is God's work of creation ? 

A. Making all creatures and things, from nothing. 

4. Q. What is God’s work of providence ? 

A. Preserving all creatures and things, and causing all events. 
5. Q. What do God’s works show ? 

A. His existence, power, wisdom, and goodness. 

6. Q. What is God's word ? 

A. The Bible, which He moved holy men to write. 

7. Q. What does the Bible teach ? 

A. All that men need to know, in order to be holy and happy, 
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8. Q. What does the Bible teach respecting God ? 

A. All that his works show, and much more. 

9. Q. What more? 

A. That he is one God in three Persons, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost—that he has devised a way, in which he can 
show mercy to men, consistently with his justice—and that he will 
raise the dead, and judge the world. 


LESSON III. 


1. Question : What is mercy ? 

Answer : Favor shown to the guilty. 

2. Q. Why do all mankind need mercy of God ? 

A. Because they have all sinned. 

3. Q. What is sin? 

A. Sin is the transgression of the law of God. 

4. Q. What does the law of God require ? 

A. Love to God, and love to men. 

5. Q. What is love? 

A. Kind, benevolent, disinterested affection. 

6. Q. What transgresses the law of God? 

A. Selfishnesss, which is the opposite of true love. 

7. Q. What do sinners deserve ? 

A. Endless punishment. 

8. Q. Howdo all mankind become sinners ? 

A. In consequence of the disobedience of their first perents. 

9. Q. How were dam and Eve created ? 

A. Perfectly holy. 

10. Q. How did they become sinners ? 

A. By eating of the forbidden fruit. 

11. Q. Are their descendants deserving of punishment for their sin ? 

A. They are not; but only for their own. 

12. Q. How early do mankind begin to sin? 

A. As soon as they are born. 

13. Q. How do men show the sinfulness of their hearts ? 

A. By neglecting to do what God commands; by doing what 
God forbids; and by injuring one another and themselves. 


LESSON IV. 


1. Question: How can God show mercy to men? 

Answer: Through Jesus Christ. 

2. Q. Who is Jesus Christ ? 

A. The son of God, and the Son of man; being conceived by 
Divine power, and born of the Virgin Mary, without sin. 

3. Q. Is Jesus Christ more than a man? 

A. He is God and man, in two natures and one person. 
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4. Q. How did Christ open the way for God to show mercy to sinful 
men: 

A. By his obedience unto death, he honored the Divine law, 
condemned sin, and exhibited God’s wrath against sinners; so that 
he can now pardon guilty men, and yet appear to love righteous- 
ness and hate iniquity. 

5. Q. Upon what condition does Ged offer pardon, in the gospel ? 

A. Upon condition of faith in Christ. 

6. Q. Whatis faith in Christ ? 

A. It is believing him to be what the Bible represents him to be, 
and loving, receiving and honoring him as such. 

7. Q. What does faith in Christ include ? 

A. Hatred to sin, arising from love to God ; or repentance and 
conversion. 

8. Q. What is conversion ? 

A. Turning from sin to holiness, by the exercise of that love 
which the divine law requires. 

9. Q. What is regeneration ? 

A. The beginning of conversion. 

10. Q. Is it the duty ofall, who enjoy the light of the gospel, to repent, 
believe, and be converted ? 

A. Itis. 

11. Q. Do any perform this duty, until inclined to do so by the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit ? 

A. They do not. 

12. Q. Why does the Holy Spirit make some willing, and not all ? 

A. Because God will have mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
and harden whom he will, according as he has chosen some to sal- 
vation, and appointed others to wrath. 

13. Q. Have any reason to complain or think hard of God, on this ac- 
count? 

A. By no means: since he will deal with all, as well as they de- 
serve; and with some, infinitely better. 


LESSON V. 


1. Question: What becomes of the spirits of penitent believers, when. 
they leave their bodies, at death? 

Answer: They go to Christ to be with him where he is, and 
where they are free from sin and sorrow. 

2. Q. What becomes of the spirits of such as live and die impenitent and 
unconverted ? 

A. They go to the place of despair and misery, there to be kept 
in prison, until the general resurrection and final judgment. 

3. Q. What is meant by the general resurrection ? 

A. Bringing to life the bodies of all the dead, and reuniting them 
with their spirits, by the mighty power of Christ. 

4. Q. What is meant by the final judgment ? 

A. The assembling of all men before Christ, to be judged ac- 
cording to their deeds done here in the body. 
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5. Q. When will the resurrection and judgment take place ? 

A. At the end of the world. 

6. Q. What is to take place before the end of the world? 

A. The Millennium. 

7. Q. What is meant by the Millenniuin ? 

A. The thousand years of Christ’s reign, mentioned in the 
twentieth chapter of the book of Revelation. 

8. Q. What may be expected in the Millennium? 

A. The conversion of all nations to Christ by the power of the 
Holy Spirit—unity of sentiment and affection amongst Christians— 
and universal peace, liberty and prosperity. 

9. Q. What will be after the Millennium ? 

A. A short season of apostasy and wickedness. 

10. Q. What will follow this ? 

A. The burning of the world, and the general resrurrection and 


judgment. 
11. Q. What will become of mankind, after the judgment of the great 
day ? 


A. Penitent sinners and believers in Christ will be forever in 
heaven, the place of holiness and happiness ; and impenitent sinners 
and unbelievers will be forever in Ac//, the place of sin and torment. 


LESSON VI. 


1. Question: What is prayer ? 

Answer: It is asking of God, in the name of Christ, such things 
as are needful for ourselves and others ; with sincere desires for the 
things asked, and a willingness to be denied if God pleases. 

2. Q. Is prayer the duty and privilege of all men? 

A. It is. 

3. Q. Is it possible to pray, without supreme love to God and humble 
Tepentance for sin? 

A. It is not. 

4. Q. Is prayer availing ? 

A. Itis. It‘ availeth much.’ 

5. Q. What is the form called the Lord's prayer, recorded in Matthew, 
sixth chapter ? 

A. “Qur Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.— 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, forever. Amen.” 

6. Q. Does Christ require his disciples always to use precisely this form 
of prayer? 

A. He does not; but only to pray ‘ after this manner,’ or agree- 
ably to the spirit and tenor of this form. 

7. Q. What constitutes a particular, visible church of Christ? 

A. A mutual covenant to walk together in the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord. 
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8. Q. Who may be admitted to a particular church of Christ? 

A. Any visible believer in Christ. 

9. Q. Who isa visible believer in Christ ? 

A. One who proiesses love to the character and doctrine of Christ, 
and obeys his commands. 

10. Q. Who ought to be excluded from a church of Christ ? 

A. ‘Those who walk disorderly, aud cannot be reclaimed by the 
discipline prescribed in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew. 


LESSON VII. 


1. Question: What is a sacrament? 

Answer: A rite, instituted by Christ; in which spiritual objects 
are represented by sensible signs. 

2. Q. What sacraments has Christ instituted ? 

A. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

3. Q. What is Baptism ? 

A. The application of water,in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 

4. Q. Of what is baptism an emblem ? 

A. Of the regenerating and sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit. 

5. Q. Of what is baptism a seal ? 

A. Of the Covenant of Grace. 

6. Q. By whom may baptism be administered ? 

A. By a regular minister of Christ. 

7. Q. To whom ought baptism to be administered ? 

A. To visible believers and their honseholds. 

8. Q. What is the Lord's Supper ? 

A. A sacramental eating and drinking, in commemoration of 
Christ. 

9. Q. What does the Bread in this sacrament, represent ? 

A. The Body of Christ. 

10. Q. What does the Cup represent ? 

A. The blood of Christ, shed for sinners. 

11. Q. Who may administer the sacrament of the Lord's Supper? 

A. A regular minister of Christ. 

12. Q. Who ought to be admitted to the Lord's Table ? 

A. Visible believers in Christ. 

13. Q. How long ought the Lord's Supper to be observed by Christians ? 

A. Until Christ shall come again, to raise the dead and judge 
the world. 


LESSON VIII. 


1. Question: In what is the law of God contained : 
Answer: In the Ten Commandments, found in the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus. 
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2. Q. Which is*the first commandment ? 

A. “Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 

3. Q. What does this commandment forbid 2 

A. It forbids idolatry, that is, worshiping, or loving supremely, 
any created object. 

4. Q. What does this commandment virtually require ? 

A. It virtually requires us to love God supremely, and to wore 
ship, serve, and glorify h: tim to the ext four ability. 

5. Q. Which is the second eonnaandinent; 

A-> Thou shelt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
Jikeness of any thine that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the waterunder the earth: theu shalt not bow 





down thyself to them, mor serve them: for [, the Lord thy God, 

a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers act the children, 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me, and show- 
ing mercy unto thousands of them that love me and keep my com- 
mandments.” 

6. Q. What does this commandment fF rl id ? 

A. It forbids me use of images or pictures inthe worship of God, 
and every mode of worship not prescribed in the Scriptures. 

7. Q. What does the reason annexed to this commandment, imply ? 

A. It implies that God has a just regard to his own glory—that 
he will show his displeasure against those who dishonor him, by 
leaving their children, for tiiree or four generations, to go on in sin 
and be punished as they deserve—and that he will show his appro- 
bation of those whe » keep his commandments, by having mercy on 
their descendants to a thousand generations. 

8. Q. Which isthe third commandment ? 

A. “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain: 
for the Lord will not hold him guildess that taketh his name in 
vain.” 

9. Q. What does this commandment forbid ? 

A. It forbids all profane language, all improper oaths, and all 
light and familiar use of the appellations of God or his attributes, 

10. Q. What does this commandment require * 

A. It requires us’ever to speak of the names, perfections, works, 
word, and worship of Ged, with reverence and solemnity. 

11. Q. Which is the fourth commandment ? 

A. ‘* Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. Six days 
shalt thou labor, and do all thy work: but the seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy 
maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates: for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, 
aud all that in them is, and rested the seventh day : wherefore the 
Lord blessed the Sabbath-day hallowed it.” 

12. Q. What does this comiaandment r quire ? 

A. It requires us to devote one day in seven (2s He may appoint) 
to sacred rest, and religions worship and instruction. 

13 Q. Which day cf the week is appointed to be observed by Christ- 
jans as their Sabbath ? 

A. The frst dav of the week. 
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14. Q. What does this commandment forbid ? » 
A. It forbids all unnecessary labor, all worldly conversation, 
and all vain amusement, on the Sabbath-day. 





LESSON IX. 


1. Question: Which is the fifth commandment? 

Answer: “ Honor thy father and thy mother; that thy days may 
be long upon the Jand which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

2. Q. What does this commandment require 7 

A. It requires children to treat their parents with due respect, 
to obey the:r lawful commands, and to endeavor to make them com- 
fortable ; and, by consequence, to treat all other persons in a be- 
coming manner. 

3. Q. Which is the sizth commandment ? 

A. “ Thou shalt not kill.” 

4. Q. What does this commandment forbid ? 

A. It forbids murder, end whatever leads to it, as hatred, envy, 
revenge, and intemperance, and all needless waste of animal life. 

5. What does this commandment require ? 

A. All lawful efforts to preserve our own lives, and the lives of 
others. 

6. Q. Which is the serenth commandment ? 

A. “ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 

7. Q. What does this commandment forbid ? 

A. It forbids all unlawful intercourse between the sexes, all la- 
scivious desires, and whatever tends to excite them. 

8. Q. What does this commandment require ? 

A. Purity of thought, and chastity of speech and behavior. 

9. Q. Which is the eighth commandment ? 

A. ‘ Thou shalt not steal.” 

10. Q. What does this commandment forbid ? 

A. The taking or keeping of another’s property wrongfully :— 
andjespecially his person. 

11. Q. What does this commandment require ? 

A. It requires us to be honest, and to give to all their dues. 

12. Q. Which is the ninth commandment ? 

A. ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 

13. Q. What does this commandment forbid ? 

A. It forbids all falsehood, slander, and evil speaking. 

14. Q. What does this commondment require ? 

A. A strict and sacred regard to truth, on all occasions, 

15..Q. Which is the tenth commandment ? 

A. ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, 
nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor’s.” 

16. Q. What does this commandment forbid ? 

A. All desires to get, by unlawful means, what others possess— 
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all envy at the condition of our neighbors— and all repining at our 
own. 

17. Q. What does this commandment require ? 

A. Industry in obtaining the good things of this life, and tem- 
perance and frugality in the use of them. 


PROFLIGACY OF THE ROMAN CLERGY. 


Tue Roman priests and their parasites among nominal Protestants, 
are making great ado about the “ av ful disclosures” of Maria Monk ; 
and they act as if they deemed it certain, that the Christian com- 
munity will take their innocence for granted, provided they can in- 
duce the belief that her tale is a fabrication. This seems to be the 
great object and sanguine expectation of Col. Stone, who has been, 
perhaps, more obsequious to the Papists of Canada, than any other 
professedly Protestant editor in the United States; and, upon whose 
testimony,—considering his course on other subjects,—much less 
dependence can be safely placed, than the statements of any other 
man who conducts a public journal. The internal evidence of Ma- 
ria’s narrative, however, and the collateral and corroborative evidence 
which has been brought forward in great abundance, cannot fail to 
convince every candid mind, acquainted with the circumstances, that 
she has told nothing but the truth. 

But, suppose the narrative of Miss Monk does, indeed, prove as 
false as her enemies can wish; it cannot change the features of the 
“ Roman Beast,” nor wash the hands of the papal priesthood of that 
abominable filthiness with which they have been defiled. The prof- 
ligacy of the Roman clergy for more than ten centuries, has been 
too notorious to admit of dispute ; and the abominations which have 
followed, as a legitimate consequence of their celibacy, have been 
deplored by those who have occasionally undertaken the work of 
reform among some of their most conscientious and serious minded 
devotees. 

The statements of Maria Monk, concerning the licentiousness of 
the Roman presthood in Canada, are no more certainly, than what 
we should have reason to expect from the whole system and past 
history of Popery ; and the only reason to doubt, on the subject of 
her narrative, is, that she has not drawn the picture dark enough. 
The profligacy of their popes, priests and friars is indeed too gross 
and disgusting to be fully depicted ; and whoever endeavors to give 
a faithful deleneation of this monster of corruption, must either of- 
fend his readers, or leave the portrait half finished. ‘Testimony, 
however, ought to be exhibited on this subject, in order to open the 
eyes of Protestants, the greater part of whom, both in Europe and 
America, seem to be deplorably indifferent, whether the work of 
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reformation, begun in the sixteenth century, shall be maintained 
and carried forward ; or every thing which is dear to the heart ofa 
Christian be again buried in the bigotry, superstition and moral cor- 
ruption of the dark ages. 

To establish what | have above stated respecting the profligacy of 
the Roman priesthood, as tie consequence of their celibacy, I shall 
subjoin liberal extracts from amost valuable work of a recent author, 
who has entered largely into this subject, and always cites his au- 
thorities, many of who are, so far as facts are concerned, standard 
writers, in communion with the Church of Rome. The writer re- 
ferred to, speaks of the liceutiousness of the clergy in connection 
with the subject of eclibacy, and comments to some extent upon 
Bishop Hay’s treatise, in vindication of this part of the Roman poli- 
ty, who was himselfa prominent dignitary in that Church. After 
discussing the subject of clerical celibacy, as having no foundation 
in Scripture, the author be/ore me proceeds: 

“ But as it may be worth while to show, that ‘ the earliest mon- 
uments of antiquity,” after closing the canon of scripture, are against 
the bishop’s assertion, T shall present the reader with the following 
short summary: “ Sanctiencd by the example of the apostles, it is 
certain, that a vast many of the more distinguished primitive bish- 
ops, and saints were engaved in the holy state of wedlock. St. 
Chrysostom, showing at large the expedicncy of marriage, intimates 
that several holy men were merrcied. To mention a few eminent 
ones who were so, will be sufficient for my present purpose. The 
father of St. Gregory, bishop of Nazianzum, in Capadocia, who 
was bishop of the same see, was married during his episcopacy.— 
The saint teils us that his mother, Nonna, was not only no impedi- 
mentto her husband,in his ministry, but of creat service to him.”— 
St. Gregory Nyssen, brother of St. Basil the great, who lived in 
the fourth century, was married to Theosebia ; and never forsook 
her. St. Basil’s father, a bishop, and, by Alban Butler, denominat- 
ed a saint, was married to Emilia, and had by her ten children ; 
nine of whom survived him, and were all eminent for virtue. The 
reverend biographer tells us, in his life of St. Basil, on the author- 
ity of St. Gregory Nazianzen, that these among them who were 
married, and lived in the world, were no way inferior in piety to 
those who served God in holy virginity. Nicephorus speaks highly 
of St. Basil’s married brother, St. Gregory Nyssen. Socrates tells 
us incidentally, that Spiridion, the distinguished bishop of Cyprus, 
was married; and likewise Eulalius, bishop of Cesarea. And Eu- 
sebius relates that Charemon, bishop ofa city called’ Nile, fled to 
the mountain Arabius, with his wife, during one of the persecutions. 
It would be easy to swell the number of instances of this sort by 
the addition of those numerous similar ones which Vicelius supplies ; 
but this would evidently be superiluous: inasmuch as the main point 
to be established is not whether many prominent individuals of the 
Christian hierarchy were married, after the example of the apostles ; 
but whether, in carly, and comparatively pure times ; whether, when 
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the’ instructions of the evangelists and apostles were of permanent 
authority; whether, before the pastors of the Christian church be- 
came rather generally disposed to emulate heresiarchs, and concil- 
liate heathens; and whetlier, before temporal concerns had become 
intimately blended with ecclesiastical government, the generailty of 
the clergy were married or not. And that they were so, through- 
out the Christian world, at Icast till the beginning of the seventh 
century, notwithstanding the almost incessant endeavors of the 
popes, and the successive dissuasions of the philosophical fathers, to 
prevent their marriage, is, I maintain, incontrovertible. 

“<The only attempt which appears to have been made, anteced- 
ently to the fourth century, to induce the clergy by the exercise 
of episcopal authority, to practice celibacy, was that of Pyne- 
tus, bishop of Crete, about the year 170. But that attempt was 
seasonably discountenanced and frustrated by the pious primitive 
Dyonisius, bishop of Corinth; who advised the former, in an epis- 
tle which he wrote to him on that sufject, ‘ not to impose the heavy 
burden of continence upon his brethren, but to have regard to the 
infirmity of many.’ ‘ Socrates and Nicephorus give us to under- 
stand that, in their respective ages, sacerdotal matrimony was com- 
mon all over the east. And the twelfth cannon of the Qunisext 
council informs us, that in Africa, Lybta, and other regions which 
belonged to the western, or Latin division of the Christian world, 
many most religious men who presided over the church (and whose 
examples were, no doubt, followed by the generality of the clergy) 
lived in the matrimonial state. It is true, that the bishops of that 
council disapproved of and prohibited that practice: the fact, how- 
ever, is that alone about which I am at present concerned.’ ‘St. 
Jerome says, that it was customary for deacons to marry before or- 
dination, in order that marriage might not prove an obstacle to their 
advancement to the higher orders. And, in another place, he ac- 
knowledges, that married men were more frequently elected bishops 
than those who were single. The learned historian, Zonarus, who 
lived in the twelfth century, commenting on the fifth of the apostolic 
canons, speaks thus: ‘This canon reminds us of the fact of even 
bishops having wives; for even bishops were not then prohibited 
from engaging in lawful conection with women.’ And the learn- 
ed Balsamon, who became patriarch of Antioch about the end of the 
same century, commenting pon the same cannon, says, ‘ Before the 
sixth synod, which was held in the palace of Trullo, it was lawful 
for bishops to have wives, even after obtaining the episcopal digni- 
ty”? Letters on consteaini d celibacu, let. ix. 

“The writer above quoted, proceeds to show that clerical matri- 
mony was sanctioned by a number of councils. He coes not only 
refer to his authorities ; but he cives the very words ': the original 
Janguages for the satisfaction of his learned readers. | do not know 
who the writer is: but he is evidently a man of great imdustry and 
research ; and he writes like one who has no hostile cling toward 
the church of Rome as a whole; but on the one pt to which he 
has directed his attention, he certainly does exhibit !.: as the moth- 
er of abominations. 
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‘The monk Augustin,” says the author of the letters, Let. xvi. 
“acting on the instructions of Gregory the great, was the first who 
attempted to enforce celibacy among the British clergy : and in or- 
der to facilitate his attempt, which was made in the year 600, he 
began under the expressed permission of the pope, with limiting it 
to the higher orders; although Leo had extended it to sub-deacons 
in all other parts of Europe, about one hundred and sixty years be- 
fore. His attempt, however, proved abortive. Inthe year 975, 
Dunstan, another of the pope’s agents, followed his example; but 
his endeavors were equally unavailing: and, moreover, occasioned 
great disturbances. In the year 1102, Anselm, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a primate, at least as devoted to the will of the pope as any 
of his predecessors had been, induced the prelates, who composed 
the then council of London, to require imperatively the total absti- 
nence of the clergy from their wives; but the con-equences of this 
rigorous requisition were soon found to be shocking in the extreme, 
as I shall notice hereafter. Shocking, however, as they were, they 
had no effect whatsoever in dis-suading the obsequious creatures of 
the pope, from prosecuting their endeavors to substitute his tyrani- 
cal obligations in the place of evangelical liberty: for by the coun- 
cil which was assembled in London, in the year Il08; a decree 
was issued, purporting, that those priests who had not complied 
with the prohibition of the council of 1102, should either relinquish 
their wives, or forbear to say miss. The law of celibacy was fur- 
ther enforced by Pope Innocent IL, in the year 1138; and at the 
same time (you will blush, my friend, on the recollection of the 
fact) those priests who had abandoned their wives, with whom they 
had become, as our Lord tells us, one flesh, indissolubly connected, 
in a mysterious manner, as himseli to his true church, were tolerat- 
ed in keeping concubines; and thus was the law of God, as declar- 
ed by Moses, and by our blessed Savior, outraged in a two-fold man- 
ner. But still, as we learn from Bale, wio wrote in the fifteenth 
century, many learned and respectable clergymen persevered in 
their bounden fidelity to their wives. ‘The sons of the married cler- 
gy, Who officiated in the churches of England, were so numerous, 
about forty years before, that Pope Paschal I1., in a letter to Anselm 
giving him a dispensation to admit them to holy orders, assigned as 
his motive for doing so, that they constituted the greater and better 
part of the clergy.” 

“The pope, however, prevailed at ast, as he did in almost every 
other scheme which he tried for the advancement of his own pow- 
er, and the enslaving of the human race. He found that the cler- 
gy were never sufficiently devoted to iis service ; never enough de- 
tached from the ties of kindred and country, while they were aliow- 
ed to form conjugal connections, and enjoy the endearments of a 
family. When he had prevailed upon them to relinquish all these, 
they became like men who had no particular interest in one coun- 
try more than another. ‘They were then the fit agents of his holi- 
ness, for promoting the honor and the interest of the see of Rome, 
in all parts of the world. Hundreds of thousands of them were 
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saddled upon the nations of Europe, having scarcely any common 
interest with the people of those nations ; and whose daily business 
it was to oppress and impoverish them under the pretext of promot- 
ing the glory of God, and of the holy catholic church. It was not 
enough that men, in what is called holy orders, were coinpelled to 
separate themselves from domestic society ; but hundreds of thou- 
sands of young women, were doomed also to forego the society of 
parents, sisters, and brothers, and to spend their days in seclusion 
and celibacy, contrary to the design of their creation, and the ex- 
press command of God. An inspired apostle teaches: ‘I will that 
the younger women marry, bear children,” &c. [ Tim. v. 14; 
but partly by compulsion, and partly by allurement, vast multitudes 
of young women, in popish countries, are shut up from the world, 
and wbliged to take a vow that they will never marry, while many 
of them may be scarcely of an age to meke a voluntary choice, 
whether they would prefer a sing!e life er not. And the holy church 
is incessantly teaching, that celibacy is better, and more pleasing 
to God than marriage ; that in short, the state has great merit be- 
fore God; that those who abstain from marriage, become the fa- 
vorites and the spouses of Christ; and thus the church becomes 
accessory to the everlasting perdition of those who perish through 
the belief of her lie. 

“The writer of the Letters on Celibacy, promised toshow the shock- 
ing consequences that followed the imposition thus imposed upon 
both sexes: and he fulfills his promise in the most ample manner. 
I cannot, however, allow myself to follow him, or to quote his dis- 
gusting details, though the worst of them are given in Latin, with- 
out a translation. There is enough indeed in English, to fill every 
delicate mind with horror, even, at this day, when, in every news- 
paper, scenes of licentiousness are laid open to persons of all clas- 
ses and ages. Certain facts, however, must be mentioned, to show 
that | am not proceeding upon the ground of vague general accu- 
sation. 

“*The practical libidinousness of the unmarried clergy was, ev- 
ery where, enormous and unbridled. Such was the dread which 
the people of Switzerland entertained of these reputed representa- 
tives of the Holy Ghost, that, as we are informed by Sleiden, they 
required them, in some of the cantons, to keep concubines, in or- 
der to prevent them violating their daughters and wives. — 
(Com. l. 3.) The same reason induced the senate of Rome, as we 
learn from Thuanus, to petition the pope for the continuation of the 
brothels, which he had intendad to suppress. (His. l. 39.) Gual- 
tier Mapes complained that the priests found means to excite in sil- 
ly women a fear of damnation if they denied their persons to them.’’’ 
There is a host of authorities, almost entirely of the church of 
Rome, and great dignitaries too, who concur in complaining of the 
unbounded licentiousness of the clergy ; and they at last became 
so hardened in wickedness as to teach, that the greatest crimes 
were only venial sins, or scarcely any sin atall. “ The obsequious 
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divines Coster and Campeggio, held that priests were more crimi- 
nal in marrying, than in keepiug many harlots. (Cost. de coel. 
sacerd. prop. 9.) And, perhaps, to allay the scruples of some libi- 
dinous confessors, adultery was autioritively ranked among the Jes- 
ser sins. 

‘Tn the remonstrance which ecrtain divines of Germany present- 
ed to the pope, accompanied by letters fromthe Emperor Ferdinand, 
and Albert, duke of Bavaria, soliciting permission tor the clergy to 
marry, these divines assert, that ‘ among fifty Catholic priests, hardly 
one will be found who is not a notorious fornicator.’ ‘They observe 
its having been maintained by Cardinal Panormitan, that it would 
conduce to the salvation of soils, to permit the clergy to marry: 
and consider it a great absurdity (it was indeed much worse than 
an absurdity) not to admit married clerks; and yet to tolerate for- 
nicators. (P. Sarp. Hist. Con. Trent. p. 67.) This remonstrance 
is said to have made such a strong impression on the pope, that he 
resolved to assemble pious and learned men at Rome, from all parts 
of Europe, to discuss the question, but was dissuaded from doing so 
by Cardinal Simmonetta, for reasons of state.” (Ibid.) Letters, &§c. 
let. xx. It is easy to imagine what the reasons of state were. The 
priesthood had become so generally, nay, | may say universally prof- 
ligate, that to attempt to confine them to matrimony, might have 
endangered the stability of the papal throne. Fleury relates of Ras- 
fold, bishop of Munster, “ that having received briefs from the pope, 
requiring him to banish concubines, and having published these or- 
ders in his diocess, he was mutinously opposed by all his cannons. 
Disgusted with their scandalous lives, he, at length, voluntarily 
quitted his bishoprick.” (Letters, &c. p. 362.) “ The learned 
Aventinus, who lived in the early part of the sixteenth century, speak- 
ing of the clergy, in his life of Gregory VIL, says, the greatest part 
of them, under the honorable name of chastity, committed every 
where, with impunity, fornication, incest, and adultery. Of the law 
of celibacy, he says, that law was by no means displeasing to certain 
clergymen, who instead of one wife, serentas jam wulierculas liecbat 
inire.” Ibid. p. 26%. 

“It was early asthe pontificate of Gregory the great, that six thou- 
sand heads of murdered infants, the fruits of illicit sexual inter- 
course, were found in a fishpond : a discovery which, as Balzus in- 
forms us, induced Gregory to revoke the law of celibacy; which 
was however revived about forty-live years alter, by Martin I. See 
Letters, §&c. p. 278. Now if such horrible effects resulted from the 
celibacy of pricsts and nuns, as early as the seventh century, what 
must not have taken place during the many dark ages that followed, 
among the thousands of what were called religious houses; but 
which were in fact brothe!s of the worst character, upon a large 
scale? In thein was acted such scenes, that Cardinal Damiano 
published a complaint, in a book which he entitled ‘‘ Gomorrah,” 
because, I suppose, the wickedness of these religious persons, re- 
minded him of that of the five cities which God destroved by fire 
and brimstone from !caven. 
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* Among the canses that facilitated the reformation in both Eng- 
land and Scotland, the profligacy of the clergy was none of the least 
considerable. ‘I'he satirical poems of Chaucer in the former king- 
dom, and those of Sir David Lindsay and others in the latter, must 
have had a powerful effect upon the public mind. Rude as the bulk 
of the people may have been in point of knowledge, they could not 
but see the absurdity and the wickedness of men professing to be 
too holy to live in the state of marriage, while they were well known 
to keep their concubines, and to indulge themselves in all manner of 
licentiousness. ‘That such was their conduct there is the concurrent 
testimony of all historians, even of their own faith, though modern 
Papists will deny it; and their Scotch oracle, Bishop Hay, labors 
to persuade his readers, that ‘ nothing is more unjust than the con- 
duct of mankind on this head ;’ that is the conduct of mankind in 
asserting that there are many of the clergy who transgress the law 
of celibacy, notwithstanding their great obligations to observe it.— 
He admits that there have been ‘ some:’ that there have been ‘a 
few,’ who have transgressed ; and he speaks as if this were no more 
than what may be expected ‘ while men are men.’ He compares 
it to a Judas among the twelve apostles; a Nicholas among the sev- 
en deacons; an Ananias and Saphira among the first Christians ; 
an incestuous person among the disciples in Corinth. ‘No won- 
der, then,’ saya he, ‘ that among such great numbers as enter into 
the ministry of the church, some should be found who are a scandal 
to their character. But surely nothing can be more unjust and un- 
reasonable, than to condemn that state of itself, because some of its 
members do not live up to the sanctity of it, or to attribute to the 
whole, what is only the fault of a few; yet such is the judgment of 
the world.’ After enlarging a little on the injustice of thus accuse 
ing the holy priesthood, in general, the author comforts his breth- 
ren with the following words: ‘ But we need not be surprised at this, 
because our blessed master himself says to his apostles, and in them 
to all their successors, ‘ If the world hate you, know ye that it hat- 
ed me before you. If you had been of the world, the world would 
love its own; but because ye are not of the world, but 1 have chos- 
en you out of the world, therefore the world kates you.’ John xv. 
18, 19. Vol. ii. p. 1Al. 

‘* These words the bishop considers as addressed to the successors 
of the apostles, as well as to the apostles themselves. They are ad- 
dressed therefore to every priest of the Romish church without ex- 
ception; for they are all successors of the apostles. The grossest 
wickedness in their practice does not infer the forfeiture of this 
character, unless they shall be deprived by canonical authority ; and 
there are few crimes that will incur this sentence, except matrimo- 
ny and heresy. All the world knows that heresy is one of the great- 
est crimes, and one for which many priests have been deprived of 
their holy orders, and burnt to death; and as for matrimony, this 
author tells us, that the church has decreed the severest penalties 
against such priests as shall be guilty of it, ‘ having sometimes or- 

.dered them to be deposed, sometimes to be excommunicated, some- 
65 . 
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times to be imprisoned ‘n monasteries, to spend their whole lives in 
peusnce.” (See Chap. CXV, page 6%.) Add to all this, the great 
curse which the coucil of ‘Trent pronounces against them, and it 
will appear, that matrimony in a priest is a crime of the first mag- 
nitude; but the holy fathers of the church may practise fornication, 
and even adultery, to any extent, without the least risk of being de- 
prived of their holy orders, or degraded trom being successors of 
the apostles: and when this fact is mentioned, for a fact it is, and 
when examples are given in detail, the bishop falls a wading about 
the injustice that is done to men of his own order, and with unpar- 
alleled impudence, he applies for their comfort, the words which 
Christ addresses to his really holy and persecuted disciples. 

* Bishop Hay’s representanion, that lewd priests were only few in 
number, is a barelaced imposition upon his reeders ; for he could 
not but know the truth of the matter. But suppo-e, for argument’s 
sake, that they were as few in proportion as a Judas among the 
twelve apostles, or one incestuous person in the church in Corinth, 
there is no injustice or unreasonableness in charging the wickeduess 
of it upon the whole body, seeing it is tolerated by the wi ole.  Ju- 
das separated himself fr m the company of the apostles. Ananias 
and Sapphira were by divine interposition separated trom the church 
the moment their crime was discovered. Nothing was known against 
Nicholas when he was appointed to the deacon’s office ; and if it be 
true that he was the father of the sect of Nicholaitans, whichis not al- 
solutely certain, we know that the head of the church condemned their 
deeds, and censured the churches that gave them any countenance ; 
(See Rev. ii.) so that any church that suffered them to remain 
among them, would just y be charged with their crimes: and the 
church in Corinth is actually charged by the apostle Paul with the 
guilt of the incestuous person, untib they put him away ; and im do- 
ing so, they cleared themselves of the matter. But the church of 
Rome has never cleared itself of the guilt of suffering an abandon- 
ed and lascivious priesthood, and therefore the whole are justly 
chargeable with it. 

* Nay, it can be shown that concubinage was publicly allowed to 
the Romish priests for a small commutation or fine. On this. sub- 
ject a host of authorities might be produced. Among others, the 
work entitled * Taxes of the Apostolic Chancery,’ is a standing ev- 
idence that a priest was allowed to keep a concubine for the easy 
annual charge of half'a guinea. | gave extracts from this book in 
an early part of my work ; and though Amicus Veritatis was pleas- 
ed to deny its aushenticity, he has not attempted to oppose to it any 
higher authority than his own word, which, without bis real name, 
is of no value; and [ shall not presume to say what it would be 
worth even with his name. | shall here however, give a name of 
real value and weight in the church of Rome, and repeat some of 
the words which I gave, Vol. I. part i. page 29. ‘ Shametul to re- 
late! they give permission to priests to have concubines, and to live 
with their harlots who have children by them, upon paying an an- 
nual tribute. And, iw some places, they oblige priests to pay this 
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tax, saying, that they msy keep a concubine ifthey please. This 
is a printed book wich has been publicly sold for avconsiderable time, 
enitled, Tae Tux s of the Apostolic Caanerry, from which one may 
dearn move enoruities aad crines, than from ail the bocks of the 
Sunmists. And of these crimes there are some which persons may 
have liberty to commit for money, while absolution from all of them, 
atter they have been commuitied, may be bought. | refrain from re- 
peating the words, which are enough to strike one with horror’ — 
Craudius Espenceus Com. ad cap. i. Eyist. ad Titum, degre: i. 

“This Claude D’Espence was a divine of great note in the Kom- 
ish church, and one whose word it would not be expedient for Pas 
pists to call in question. Let us see then how they evade the force 
of his testimony. ‘The Catholic Vindicator, on whom Pax and Am- 
icus Veritat's devolved the defence of their church, quotes from my 
work, and replies as follows: —‘ I have proved, (he continues,) in 
the words of a celebrated divine of the Romish church, that of the 
greatest crimes there were sume that persons might have liberty to 
commit for money, while absolution from all of them, after they had 
been committed, might be bougit.’ Such were my words, and those 
of D’Espence, as repeated by me. But it so happened, that in the 
page in which [ fisst quoted D’Espence’s words, some inches farther 
down, | mentioned the name of Dupin. ‘This afforded the Vindi- 
cator a loop-hole for escape, of which he took advantage in the fol- 
lowing manner: * This celebrated Romish div ne is no other than 
Dupin, whose works were condemned by the Sorbonne in 1693..— 
And then he gives one of my quotations from Dupin, relating to an- 
other part of the subject See Cath. Vin. No. J. col. 7. If the 
reader will take the trouble of comparing this with the passage of 
Tue Proresrant, above referred to, and also with my first number, 
p- 52, in which I repeated part of the words, with D’Espence’s 
name, without Dupin being within sight, which latter is the passage 
which the Vindicator quotes, he will see, that it was not possible to 
substitute the one name for the other from mere mistake ; but that 
the Vindicator must have done it purposely to deceive his readers. 
He dreaded the impression tiat was likely to be made by the au- 
thority of an unimpeachable witness, with regard to the abandoned 
lives of the popish clersy, and therefore he ascri‘es the assertion of 
the fact to an author whom he considers unworthy of credit, because, 
it seems, his works had been condemned by the Sorbonne. It does 
not appear how this could affect his credibility with regard to mat- 
ters of fact, which are asserted by other historians ; but it was quite 
enoush to serve the vindicator’s purpose with his popish readers. 
This piece of deceit in the Vindicator's first number, showed me 
what I had to expect in the sequcl of his work; and my expecta- 
tions were not disappointed. 1 could not, however, find a proper 
opportunity of introducing the subject till uow. 

* Considering the above, and what is contained in my last mum- 
ber, sufficient to establish the fact of the protligacy of the popish 
clerzy in general, | shali now proceed to give a more particular ac- 
count of them, as they appear in the historics of our own country. 
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Dr. Henery, in his History of Britain, cent. xv, makes the following 
curious statement: ‘ At the king’s command, the university of Ox- 
ford drew up a catalogue of those abuses in the church that needed 
reformation, to be laid before the council of Constance. This cat- 
alogue consists of forty-six articles, and (although it was composed 
by clergymen) gives a most odious picture of the manners of the 
clergy at this period, particularly of their avarice and debauchery. 
Of each of these it will be sufficient to give one example. In the 
27th article it is said, ‘Itis notorious, that when a Pagan or Jew, 
abandoning his former errors, desires to be purified in the holy fount 
of baptism, all his temporal goods are confiscated to the church ; 
which it is believed, prevents many Jews from being baptized. It 
would be pious and meritorious in the council to remedy this abuse. 
For when Philip baptized the eunuch, he did not seize his chariot, 
or other goods he had about him, at his baptism.’ The 38th article 
represents ‘That the carnal and debauched lives of the clergy in 
our days, and their public fornications, which are never punished, 
(except perhaps with a small fine in private,) set an evil example 
before others; it would therefore be a holy thing, and contribute to 
the reformation of the church, if priests, of every rank and order, 
who were public fornicators, were obliged to abstain from saying 
mass for a limited time.’ 

“The above report, drawn up by clergymen of the university of 
Oxford, plainly asserts the fact of the general profligacy of their 
brethren ; and that they considered the offenders as brethren, is 
evident from the very slight punishment which they proposed to in- 
flict upon clergymen who were ‘ public fornicators ; namely, that they 
should be ‘ obliged to abstain from saying mass for a limited time.’ 
‘ Whereas, had any one ofthem presumed to marry a wife, he would 
have been deposed, excommunicated, and perhaps imprisoned in a 
convent for life, todo penance for hiscrime. ‘ Archbishop Bourchier,’ 
(says the same historian,) ‘in a commission he granted to his com- 
missary-general to attempt some reformation, says, that many of the 
clergy, both secular and regular, were ignorant, illiterate, block- 
heads, or rather idiots; and that they were as profligate as they 
were ignorant, neglecting their cures, strolling about the country 
with bad women in their company, spending the revenues of their 
benefices in feasting and drinking, in fornication and adultery.’ 

“ This worthy primate died in 1486, and was succeeded by John 
Morton, bishop of Ely, who appeared extremely desirous of reform- 
ing the clergy. Complaints of their enormous wickedness were made 
from all quarters: and even the preachers at St. Paul’s cross were 
bold enough to declaim against their vices in the hearing of the 
Jaiety. Archbishop Morton, in the abundance of his zeal, publish- 
ed a pastoral letter, calling upon his clergy to reform themselves. 
‘In this letter,’ says Dr. Henry, ‘ the good primate doth not trouble 
his clergy with recommending a single virtue, or reproving a sin- 
gle vice ; but he charges them with great solemnity, not to wear 
short liripoops of silk, nor gowns open before, nor swords, nor dag- 
gers, nor embroidered girdles; to be very careful of their tonsure, 
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and to keep their hair always so short, that the world may see their 
ears; and he threatens them with very severe censures if they do not 
obey these injunctions.’ Such was all the reformation that at first 
appeared to the primate of all England, as necessery among the cler- 
gy under his command. 

‘* By and by, however, he came to a better understandingjof mat- 
ters; for, in a letter to the abbot of St. Albans, which*has been 
published, he charges him and his monks with the most odious vices, 
of which, he says, they were notoriously guilty. One of his crimes 
was, that he had turned all the modest women out of the two nun- 
neries of Pray, and Sapwell, and filled them with prostitutes ; that 
they were esteemed no better than brothels, and that he and his 
monks publicly frequented them as such. Such was the character 
and condition of these holy seminaries in the reign of Henry VIL, 
and down to the period of the reformation. For many more partic- 
ulars, see Henry’s History, cent. xv. 

** On the breaking out of the reformation, Henry VIII. ordered a 
visitation of certain monasteries, in order to their suppressien. ‘The 
following was the result, as given by Dr. Henery, cent. xvi., who re- 
fers to Strype, chap. 34, 35. ‘The visitors having received their 
commissions and instructions, were despached into different parts 
of the kingdom at the same time, that the monks might have as lit- 
tle warning of their approach as possible. ‘They executed their 
commissions with zeal and diligence, and made some curious dis- 
coveries almost in every house,not:much to the honor of its inhabitants. 
In making these discoveries, they were greatly indebted to the vio- 
lent factions which reigned among the monks and nuns, who in- 
formed against one another, and against their superiors. Accounts 
of their proceedings were transmitted by the visitors to the vicar- 
general, and contained sufficient materials to render the monastics 
completely infamous, and the objects of universal detestation, for 
their gross, absurd superstition and idolatry, their infernal cruelty, 
their shameful impositions on the credulity ofthe people, their aban- 
doned unnatural incontinency, their drunkenness, gluttony, and oth- 
er vices. Some of the old abbots and friars did not attempt to con- 
ceal their amours which they knew to be impossible. The holy 
father, the prior of Maiden-Bradley, assured the visitors, that he 
had only married six of his sons and one of his daughters out of the 
goods of the priory as yet ; but that several more of his children were 

grown up, and would soon be marriageable. He produced a dis- 
pensation from the pope, permitting him to keep a mistress; and 
he acquainted them that he took none but young maidens to be his 
mistresses, the handsomest he could procure; and when he was dis- 
posed to change, he got them husbands. But the page of history 
must not be stained with the abominations contained in the reports 
of these visitors. It may be sufficient to lay before the reader a 
short description of their contents, in the pream!.. to the act of 
parliament which they produced ; * Forasmuch as us uifest sin, vie- 
ious, carnal, and abominable living, is daily used an «ommitted in 
abbeys, priories, and other religious houses, of mur...-, canons, and 
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nuns; and- albeit, many continual visitations have been teretofore 
had by the space of two hundred years and more, for an honest, 
charitable, “reformation of such unthrifty, carnal, and abominable 
living; yet nevertheless, little or none amendment is hitherto had, 
but their vicious living} shamefully increaseth and aungmenteth,’ &c. 
It is but justice to notice, that though the corruption of the monas- 
tics in England at this time was very general, it was not universal : 
some in almost every monastery were regular in their conduct, and 
at their own desire were set atliberty. A few convents were found 
to be well governed and unexceptionable, and for the preservation 
of these the visitors pleaded with great earnestness.’ 

“In Scotland the state of matters was no better than in England, 
whatever worse. ‘Inferior benefices were put up to sale, or be- 
stowed on the illiterate and unworthy minions of courtiers ; on dice- 
players, strolling bards, and the bastards of bishops.’ M/’Crie’s life 
of Knox, Ist ed. p. 15. ‘ Again, (says the same anthor, page 16,) 
the lives of the clergy, exempted from secular jurisdiction, and cor- 
rupted by wealth and idleness, were become a scandal to religion, 
and an outrage todecency. While they professed chastity, and pro- 
hibited, under the severest penalties, any of the ecclesiastical order 
from contracting lawful wedlock, the bishops set the example of the 
most shameless profligacy before the inferior clergy; avowedly kept 
their harlots; provided their natural sons with benetices ; and gave 
their daughters in marriage to the sons of the novility and principal 
gentry; many of whom were so mean as to contaminate the blood 
of their families by such base alliances, for the sake of the rich 
dowries which they brought.’ The author adds in a note, ‘We 
need not appeal to the testimony of the reformers, or to satirical 
poems published at the time, in proofof the testimony of the extreme 
profligacy of the popish clergy. The truth is registered in the acts 
of parliament, in the decrees of their own councils, (Wilkin. Concil. 
tom. 4, p. 41—60. Keith’s Hist. pref. 11,) in the records of legiti- 
mation, (Lord Hails’ Notes’on ancient Scottish Poems, p. 249, 250,) 
and in the confession of their own writers, &c.’ In another note, 
Dr. M. gives the following on the authority of Pitscottie ; ‘ They 
would thole no priest to marry, but they would pumsh, and burn 
him to the dead; but if he had used then ten thousand whores he 
had not been burnt.’ [dist. p. 150—152. 

“ As an instance of what Dr. M'Crie mentions, of bishops marry- 
ing their natural children into noble families, | need only refer to 
the case of Cardinal Beaton, who, havin burnt Wishart to death for 
heresy, seemed to have the whole kingdom at his feet. He had 
settled with the Earl of Crawford, the preliminaries of marriage be- 
tween that earl’s eldest son and one of his natural daughters, nam- 
ed Margaret, with whom he gave a very large fortune ; and had just 
celebrated the marriage, when, on his return to his castle at St. An- 
drews, he was murdered, as is recorded in all the histories of that 
time. 

“ If Romish priests at present in England and Scotland are not 
more virtuous, they are under the necessity of being more circum- 
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spect, and more private in the practice of their vices. But in those 
parts of freland which have been least favored with the light of the re- 
formation, we are informed by one of themselves, that the lives of 
the clergy are nearly as profligate as ever. ‘That the lives of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, at this day, in [reland,’ says the Rev. 
Charles Bourke, ‘as well as on the continent, are not much more 
correct than those of the clergy at the time of the reformation, when 
Lutherfinveizghed against them, is a melancholy truth which cannot 
be demed.’ Again, ‘The mistresses and children of reverend gen- 
tlemen can be shown, whenever they may choose to put it to the 
trial.— They themselves kuow that [ can prove this assertion incon- 
testibly.” Sve Popish Episcepal Tyranny Exposed, preface, and 
page 45. 

* Hence it is, | suppose, that popish writers continue so pertina- 
ciously to accuse the reformers of unchastity. ‘They know how vul- 
nera le the character of their own clergy is on this point; and, in 
order to divert the attention of their opponents, and put them on the 
defensive, they become the assailants and accusers. In almost all 
their writings it is asserted as an undoubted matter of fact, that 
Luther both taught and practiced this vice; though it is a fact, that 
amonz the many thousands of enemies which he had during his 
life, there were none that could produce the smallest evidence of 
any thing worse than that he married a redigious woman; that is, 
a woman, who, like himself, was under a vow of chastity. Similar 
accusations were brought again=t other leaders of the reformation, 
with an equal disregard of truth; and it is not more than two years 
since a reverend father had the effrontery to assert in the pulpit of 
the popish chapel here, that Knox plandercd the cathedral of St. 
Andrews of its sacred vessels, and used them in drunken revelry 
with his concubines. Knox was a married man, and after the death 
of one wife he took another. This is the worst that his enemies 
can prove against him: and yet it ts under this that the above mon- 
strous charge is made, because Papists will not allow that ladies 
whom priests marry can be their lawful wives, and therefore they 
apply the above opprobrious epithet. 

“T need not here discuss the lawfulness of breaking the monas- 
tic vow; but I have no hesitation in saying, that so far as it is a 
vow of chastity, it would, in the case of most persons, stand more 
chance of being observed in the state of marriage, than in the state 
of celibacy. This is plainly the doctrine laid down by the apostle, 
1 Cor. vii. 2. As the first reformers saw it their duty to marry, so 
in the reformation that has lately begun in Germany, under Von 
Wessenberg, this privilege is allowed to the priests, which is striking 
at the foundation of the papal power in that quarter. This is the 
principal crime that the pope lays to the eharge of the modern re- 
former, which is done in the following words, in a document signed 
by the Cardinal Gonsalvi: ‘The nunciature of Lucerne lost no 
time in transmitting to your curia, as it was in duty bound to do, 
the strongest representations against such evormous and grave 
abuses, and especially against the greatest of all, namely, that of 
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giving the power of marriage to persons dedicated to God by a vow 
of perpetual chastity.’ Reformation of the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many, §c. London 1819, page 24. M’Gavin’s Prorestant. 


PRO-SLAVERY MEN'S IDEAS 
Of Liberty and Free Discussion in Mansfield. 


It is known to the public, that Mr. Charles C. Burleigh was to give 
an Antislavery lecture at the Centre Meeting-house in Mansfield, 
on Monday, 10th October, by the unanimous conseut of the Parish 
Committee, and that notice was accordingly given from the pulpit 
of the same Meeting-house, on the day previous, and at other places. 
It is also known, that a mob assembled, and took their stand in the 
gallery, and prevented Mr. Burleigh’s, lecturing, by the furious beat- 
ing of drums, &c. But a Mr. Foster Bryant, lately from the State of 
New York, got up and delivered a lecture in favor of slavery, and 
against abolition, wherein he accused Mr. Burleigh of saying things 
at a previous lecture, in another town, which he never uttered, and 
promised Mr. Burleigh an opportunity toreply. After he had taken 
up as much time as Mr. Burleigh would have wanted, had he lect- 
ured, Mr. Burleigh attempted to reply, when the mob recommenced 
their furious beating upon their bass drum, small drum, and blow- 
ing the bugle horn, &c. so that he could not be heard. This is the 
proslavery party's idea of free discussion! Tunderstand that Mr. 
Bryant says, as the abolitionists hold to liberty and free discussion, 
he had a right to come in and infringe upon the order of the meet- 
ing as he did. This is uts idea of free discussion, 

Southern idea of lilerty is, slavery and lynch law. The idea of 
liberty, held by their friends and advocates here in the north, is thus 
to molest and break up abolition meetings, and prevent the people 
hearing the truth upon the subject of slavery. A man may talk and 
deliver a lecture in favor of slavery, unmolested, but he must not 
talk nor deliver a lecture against it, in favor of human rights and 
human freedom, but his voice must be drowned by the beat of 
drums and yell of a mob, here in the hitherto peaceable town of 
Mansfield. Liberty! how hast thon fallen ! 

Maj. Harrison B. Pratt, Post Master at mansfield, was in* the 
meeting-house at the time of the riot, and stated that the mob had 
a right to be there with their drums beating ; that he himself had a 
right to march a band of music, or file of soldiers, through the meet- 
ing-house, at the time of Mr. Burleigh’s lecturing ; and that there 
was no law to prevent it. 7'his is nts idea of liberty and law! 

Mr. Wm. B. Bates, ‘Town Clerk and Treasurer of Mansfield, was 
locked up in the belirey, with one or two others engaged in ringing 
and tolling the bell during the time, and has an idea that there is 
no law to ‘ punish this species of interference.’ This is uis idea of 
liberty, law, and free discussion. 
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Hon. Solomon Pratt, Chairman of the Selectmen, and, I believe, 
Justice of the Peace, came into the meeting-house at the time of 
the riot, and said he was informed there was a riot there, but he did 
not know of any; he said he saw no riot, and then directed his 
speech to the peaceable citizens sitting in their pews, who came to 
hear Mr. Burleigh lecture, and directed them to disperse, and said 
nothing to the rioters. This is nis idea of liberty, and how to quell 
a riot! 

The shortest cut to mck abolitionists —At a meeting appointed 
for the delivery of an anti-slavery lecture, let Mr. ster Bryant, or 
some other man equally qualified, arise up and deliver a tirade in 
favor of the ‘ sublime merits’ of slavery, and against abolition. Let 
a mob come among the assembly with drums beating, but keep silent 
during the pro-slavery lecture. Then, as soon as Mr. Burleigh, or 
any anti-slavery lecturer, for whom the meeting is appointed, gets 
up to speak, let the drums begin to beat most furiously to drown his 
voice. Let the chief magistrate of a town, (say the Chairman of 
Selectmen,) come into the meeting-house at the time, and say that 
he knows of no riot, although informed so, and then order the peace- 
able citizens, gentlemen and ladies, to disperse, and say nothing to 
the mob; then let the mob cheer him, as he hastily walks out, and 
leaves the place. This is the way they make abolitionists in Mans- 
freld. It is‘ thought the authors of this invention ought to havea 
patent, as they were never known to be made so fast, and of so good 
quality, and of so inflexible materials. ‘The Mansfield Anti-Slavery 
Society, formed on that day, ought to give Mr. Bryant a vete of 
thanks for his lecture and management. It is understood that he 
had previously said, that he did not wish to have Mr. Burleigh lec- 
ture in Mansfield, for fear that the people would be for getting up 
an Anti-Slavery Society of some half dozen names, and he did not 
wish to have the town disgraced with a society of that discription. 
So the pro-slavery party got up a mob to save the town from disgrace ! 
Instead of half a dozen names to an anti-slavery society, we shall 
obtain nearly if not quite THREE HUNDRED. Ought not Mr. 
Bryant to have a medal awarded him for his skill and management? 

ee 


Mansfield, Oct. 26, 1836. 


245 names have been obtained in Mansfield to the constitution of 
the Mansfield Anti-Slavery Society, and many more will be obtained. 
We shall have over 300. So much for mobocracy in Mansfield. 

October 27. 


In publishing the article relating to the riot in Mansfield, the 
Taunton Gazette made one important error. It reads as though 
Solomon Pratt, Esq., Chairman of the Selectmen, did his duty in 
commanding the rioters to disperse. The following isthe fact: after 
the riot commenced, Hon. Solomon Pratt, first selectman, was stand- 
ing within ten feet of the meeting-house, and was asked if it was 
not the duty of the selectmen to endeavor to quell the riot, and re- 
store order. He replied: ‘I have nothing to do about it — it is no 
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concern of ours,’ &c. After the constable had endeavored to clear 
the gallery of the rioters, and after he had read the riot act, he went 
to Esq. Pratt, who was in his store a little distance, and showed 
him the 3d Section of the 129th chapter of the Revised Statutes, 
where the duty of the Selectmen among other officers is stated. He 
refused to read it, saying: ‘I have nothing to do with your law — 
this meeting is not of my getting up. I have nothing to do about 
it.’ He, however, followed the constable to the meeting-house, as- 
cended the pulpit stairs, and made a speech, saying, ‘ he was inform- 
ed there was a riot there, but he saw no riot—he knew of none.’ 
He then accused a respectable citizen of making a false statement, 
who immediately denied its being true. Said he was opposed to 
slavery—that he disapproved of such a meeting—said he had been 
requested by Mr. Cobb (the constable) to command the assembly to 
disperse. Mr. Cobb said, ‘not so, only the rioters.’ Esq. Pratt 
said, ‘when I have done, you may talk,’ or something like it. He 
then directed his face to the peaceable citizens in the main body 
of the meeting-house, sitting in their pews, who came to hear Mr. 
Burleigh lecture, and requested them to disperse, and go home. He 
said nothing to the mob in particular. As soon as he had done, he 
walked out amid the cheers of the mob, who clapped their hands, 
huzzaed, and beat upon their drums in token of approbation. The 
peaceable citizens thought themselves insulted, and did not one 
leave their seats. Esq. Pratt was not seen there any more that day 
to quell the mob. He appeared that day much excited, and said that 
the abolitionists had the privilege to have one lecture, and he thought 
that was enough to satisfy us. ‘That is as mnch as to say: He and 
a few other ‘ gentlemen of property and standing,’ our lords and 
masters and dictators, have wonderfully condescended to permit us, 
poor fellows, to have one lecture, at our request, unmolested, but 
we cannot have another such indulgence. We must hereafter be 
denied that privilege, and if we attempt to have a lecture without 
their leave, we must expect to be mobbed. AN EYE WITNESS. 


THE STANDARD OF CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE AND 
SELF-DENIAL. 


Tue spirit of Christ, is the spirit of disinterested love and self-denial. — 
When, therefore, the question is asked, ‘In what manner should Christians 
‘manifest the spirit of their Master, in labors and sacrifices for the conversion 
of the world?’ we have only to refer to the precepts of the gospel, and to 
the example of its Divine Author, in order to receive a satisfactory answer. 

I. Tur Precepts or THE GospeL. These are fullandexplicit. When 
the self-righteous young ruler came to Christ, to inquire what he should 
do, that he might have eternal life, “ Jesus said unto him, one thing thou 
lackest: go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; and come, take up the cross, and follow 
me.’ Again, he said to his disciples, ‘“‘ He that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, and followeth me, he cannot be my disciple.” ‘ Every one that hatlt 
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@orsaken houses, or brethren, or sister, or father, or mother, or wife, or child- 
ren, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundred fold, and inherit 
everlasting life.’ —** Sell that ye have, and give alms: provide yourselves 
bags which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where no 
thief approacheth, neither moth corrupteth. For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also.” In Christ’s sermon on the mount, one grand 
object of which was, to exhibit the distinguishing traits of Christian charac- 
ter, and fix the standard of moral virtue, he says: ‘‘ No man can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate the one and love the other; or else he will 
hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall puton. Is not 
the life more than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of 
the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they ?— 
Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature? And 
why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lillies of the field how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you, That even Sol- 
omon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, znd to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? Therefore, 
take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, what shall we drink? or 
wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek) for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. 
But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow : 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evll thereof.” The spirit of this doctrine is fully exemplified 
in the commission which he gave to his apostles, when he sent them forth to 
preach in the land of Judea. ‘ Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass 
in your purses ; nor script for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, 
nor yet staves: forthe workman is worthy of his meat.’’ The same instruc- 
tions, in substance, were given to the seventy. [See Luke x. 4.] 

Now the only query, which seems to arise, in respect to these passages, is, 
whether they are to be understood literally or only in a figurative sense -— 
The true answer to this question, seems to involve another ;—How did the 
apostles and primitive Christans understand them? If we can ascertain how 
they understood them, we shall, without any mistake, arrive at their true 
meaning. If the apostles had misapprehended the positive injunctions of 
their Master ; it is certain, that either Christ himself, or the Holy Spirit, by 
whom they were afterwards inspired, would have set them right. 

I contend, then, that the apostles and early Christians understood these 
injunctions, so far in a literal sense, as to consider the accumulation of prop- 
erty for themselves, wholly inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel; and 
consequently, held every thing they possessed, or were able tq acquire, as 
sacredly consecrated to the service of Christ. Whatever his honor, or the 
extension of his kingdom, or obedience to his commands, required them to 
relinquish, they cheerfully, unreservedly and unconditionally resigned for his 
sake. This principle of self-denial, was carried not merely to the surrender 
of private property, but of the nearest relatives and friends, and even of life 
itself; and thus carried out to its extreme, it was made the test of christian 
character. Hence Christ said, ‘‘ He that loveth father or mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than me, 
is not worthy of me.’ ‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that 
will lose his life for my sake, shall find it.’ The apostles and early Christ- 
jans, therefore, must have understood, that supreme lore to Christ was an es- 
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sential qualification of his true disciples ; and that this supreme love required 
the unreserved surrender which has been described. 

This sentiment accords perfectly with what. is related of the primitive dis- 
ciples. When Christ called the twelve, one after another, it is declared that 
they immediately lett whatever they possessed, or whatever they were doing 
for a livelihood, and followed him. Of this, Peter took occasion, at one time 
to remind him; ‘* Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed thee; what 
shall we have therefore ?’’ Of those who were converted on the day of Pen- 
tecost, and onward, it is written, ‘‘ And all that believed were together, and 
had all things common: and sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men as every man had need.’’—* And the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart, and of one soul; neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own; but they had all things 
common.’'—‘ Neither was there any among them that lacked: for as many 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices of 
the things that were sold, and laid them down atthe apostle’s feet; and dis- 
tribution was made unto every man according as he had need.”’ The same 
act of benevolent self-deniai 1s recorded of Barnabas in particular, who after. 
wards became a very distinguished and successful preacher of the gospel. 

In addition to the foregoing examples, we have that of the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles. All his possessions, and the distinguished honors, which he 
had acquired among his own countrymen, in addition to all his prospects of 
futute eminence, he cheerfully resigned for the honor, kingdom and cross of 
Christ, by which he was “ crucified unto the world, and the world unto him.” 
In his epistle to the Philippians, having taken a retrospective view ofthe things 
of this world, which he once possessed ; he says, ‘“‘ But those things which 
were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I 
count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do count them 
but dung, that I may win Christ.’’ In his second epistle to the Corinthians, 
he gives an affecting view of the sacrifices and self-denial, which he endur- 
ed, in common with others, who were engaged in the same work. He intro- 
duces the subject in reference to the sufferings and self-denial of Jesus 
Christ; and says, ‘‘ We then, as workers together with him, beseech you also 
that ye receive not the grace of God in vain. Giving no offence in any 
thing, that the ministry be not blamed ; but in all things approving ourselves 
as the ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in 
distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labors, in watchings, 
in fastings ; by pureness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by 
the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the power of 
God, by the armor of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by 
honor and dishonor, by evil report and good report: as deceivers, and yet 
true ; as unknown, and yet well known; as dying, and behold we live; as 
chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 

There can be nothing mure evident, then, from the conduct of the apostles 
and early Christians, than that they understood the precepts of their Divine 
Master, which I have cited, in a literal sense, and were imbued with the very 
spirit which those precepts enjoined as literally expressed. Although they 
were very laborious, and many of them were doubtless engaged in avocations 
of a lucrative nature; yet we have no account, that any of them, from the 
time they became Christians, ever hoarded up any property. They expend- 
ed their earnings, as they went along, for the benefit of the church, for the 
support of the gospel, and for the advancement of divine truth. Not only so, 
but they were ready to make a sacrifice of even life itself, for the honor of 
Christ, and for the general interests of his kingdom. The apostle Paul speaks 
of certain disciples, who, in his behalf were ready to lay down their own 
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necks ; and the apostle John says, ‘“‘ Hereby perceive we the love of God, be- 
cause he laid down his life for us ; and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” 

I come now to consider, 

If. Tue Exampce or Curist. Precept is worth nothing without exam- 
ple. Had our Savior been ever so explicit in his injunctions, and yet coun. 
teracted their influence and obvious import, by his own conduct; it would 
have completely nullified their authority, and made his own preceptsof none 
effect. But, we cannot find an instance, in his whole biography, in which 
his own example did not, in all respects correspond with the literal expres- 
sions of those precepts to which | have referred. The apostle Paul points 
to his example, in repeated instances, as a perfect pattern of disinterested 
love and self-denial. To the Corinthians he writes, ‘For ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich.” To the Philip- 
pians he gives the following exhortation: ‘‘ Look not every man on hisown 
things, but every man also on the things of others. Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus; Who being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God; but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: 
And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross.’’ Notwithstanding the whele 
universe was Christ’s property ; yet he cheerfully relinquished this amazing 
wealth, that he might accomplish the great work of man’s redemption. He 
made it no part of his object, while here on earth, to acquire the riches and 
honors of this world ; but condescended to walk in poverty, from the begin- 
ning of his life to the close of his ministry, that he might pursue the high 
and holy avocation, and finish the work assigned by his Father. On one 
occasion he declared, ‘‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests ; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.’’ Had the bles- 
sed Redeemer prized the riches and honors of this earth, above the work of 
redemption and the salvation of souls ; he might at once have placed himself 
in possession of all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them; as 
suggested by the arch deceiver, during the days of temptation in the wilder- 
ness. But at such temptations he spurned, with instant and holy indignation. 
His meat and his drink, were to do the wil! of his Father, and to finish his 
work ; and his riches consisted in the everlasting glory ef God, and the sal- 
vation and felicity of his people, whom he came to redeem, for which he 
sacrificed all other treasures, in heaveu and on earth. The infinite benevo- 
lence and self-dental of Jesus Christ, therefore, shine conspicuous in all his 
conduct, and clothe the preceptsof the gospel with infinite authority. What 
he said and what he did perfectly corresponded, and fixed, forever, the pecu- 
liar spirit and fundamental principles of his religion. 

In the precepts and example of Jesus Christ, then, we have a perfect stand- 
ard of christian character, of christian self-denial, and of christian munifi- 
cence. ‘If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’’ If 
Christ denied himself, in order to do the will of his Father; then his dis- 
ciples must deny themselves, in order to do the will of Christ. If it was 
not requisite for Christ to accumulate property for himself; then it is not 
necessary for his followers to accumulate property for themselves. ‘“‘ The 
disciple is not above his Master nor the servant above his Lord. Itis enough 
for the disciple to be as his Master, and the servant as his Lerd.’’ This was 
sufficient for Paul. It was sufficient for Peter. It was sufficient for the 
whole multitude of the primitive disciples. They obeyed the commands of 
Christ, and followed his example. They were guided by the true spirit of 
the Lord’s prayer: “Give us day by day,our daily bread.’ All beyond 
this, they devoted to the immediate exigencies of the church, and the propa- 
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gation of the gospel. Had they accumulated property for themselves, or es- 
tablished a permanent fund, to diprive their children of the privilege of sup- 
porting the gospel, by their own exertions and liberality; it would have 
been to them like the surplus of manna, gathcred by the children of Is- 
rael, which ‘bred worms and stank.’ In respect to personal property, for 
our own use, the apostle says, ‘* Having food and raiment; letus be therewith 
content.”’ Itisenough. It is all we have any necessary occasion to ask, and all 
we oughttodesire. Whatever God has given us beyond this, we ought cheer- 
fully and immediately to give back to him. ‘ For we brought nothing into 
the world with us; and it is certain that we can carry nothing cut.’’ When 
the rich man hoarded up treasures for himself, for many years, saying to his 
soul, “‘ Take thine ease ; God said unto him, Thou fool! this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee ; then whose shall those things be which thou hast 
provided.’’"—* So,” says our Savior, ** is every one that layeth up treasure 
for himseif, and is not rich toward God.’ That is, every one is a “ fool,” 
who layeth up treasure for “ himsesf.”” 

The great question, then, propounded at the commencement of this tract, 
I conceive to be answered. It is not answered by me. It is not answered 
by any canon of the church. It is not answered by any pledge, constitution 
or by-law of any benevolent society. But, it is answered by the highest aue 
thority in the universe. It is answered by the precepts and example of 
Christ, obeyed and imitated by his blessed and inspired appostles. Who, 
then, will presume to say, that the standard is fixed too high? God is the 
great Treasurer of the universe; and we and all our possessions are his 
property. To impeach his wisdom, deny his authority, or to withhold from 
him what he has committed to us merely as stewards; is unfaithfulness for 
which we must answer at his tremendous tribunal. 

Reader, you have a son in slavery. He can be ransomed at a price. His 
ransom, however, must cost you the whole of your estate. You have, per- 
haps, a thousand dollars at your cominand, and it is your all. Do you brood 
over it, in covetous yearning, while the distant clanking of chains, and the 
noise of the scourge are continually bringing to your ears the gloomy to- 
kens of your son’s misery? Nay,verily. The dust of your toil, and watch- 
ful care, flows freer than the stream that glides from the mountain. All that 
you have, is given without reserve, and without a sigh; while you consider 
yourself repaid ten thousand times ten thousand fold, by the return of your 
darling to your parental embrace. Stop, reader; where are thy bowels of 
compassion? and where is thy benevolence? This thousand dollars has 
been hoarded up in bank stock, or some other productive resource, the avails 
of which have been expended for the gratification of your own pride or pas 
sion, year after year; while six hundred millions of the human family, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, have remained in the bondage of 
Satan, led captive by him at his will, and hastening, with the swiftness of 
time, down to the chambers of eternal death! If we would expend an es- 
tate, to free a captive son or brother from temporary bondage; with how 
much more freedom should we do the same, to rescue asoul from the slavery 
of sin, and the prison of everlasting aespair? In what manner shall we ex- 
emplify the faith of our prayers, when we plead for the conversicn of the 
world? “ Ifa brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one 
of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled ; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things which are neectul to ihe body ; what 
doth it profit?) Even so faith, ifit hath not works, is dead, being alone.” 
Again, ‘‘ Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid down his 
life for us; and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. But who- 
soever hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him? My little children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
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deed and in truth.’ With what propriety this language may be addressed 
to those Christian‘professors, who seal their treasures against the cry of mil- 
lions, perishing for lack of the bread of life, let the word of Ged itself, and 
the consciences of such professors bear testimony. Hear the tremendous 
sentence, pronounced in the last day, “1 was a hungered, and ye gave me 
no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave meno diink ;’"—* depart ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels!" When the mil- 
lions, who have perished for lack of vision, throng the judgment seat of 
Christ, from whorn the bread of life had been withholden, through the cove- 
tousness of christian communities; at whose hands shall their blood be re- 
quired -—or what wealthy and sordid professor, who had secured his eoffers 
with bars and bolts, is prepared to listen to their lamentations ? 

Is any such professor disposed to say, the standard of the gospel is too 
high; it would do for the primitive Christians, but requires too much for me ? 
Is he ready to go away sorrowful from the presence of Christ, and still hug 
to his bosom his great possessions? Does he exclaim, “* Ye will take away 
my gods, and what have | more?’’ Does he look back, with covetous grief, 
upon the things of this world, like the children ef Israel upon the flesh-pots 
of Egypt, and shut his eyes and his ears against the condition and cries of 
perishing millions? To such, let the Holy Ghost speak, in language terrific 
as if ‘ seven thunders had uttered their voices’’-—‘‘ Remember Lot’s wife.’ 
“ Go too, now, ye rich men, weep and how! for your miseries that shall come 
upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. 
Your gold and silver is cankered; and the rust of them shall be a witness 
against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped treas- 
ures together for the last days!” 

Christian brethren !—the Church must come up to the gospel and primi- 
tive standard of munificence, before any one will see the dawn, or even the 
day star of her millennial glory. Christian professors must come up to the 
spirit and literal interpretation of that rule, by which the apostles and primi- 
tive disciples were governed in their deeds of charity ; and no one must be 
inclined to say, ‘‘that aught of the things which he possesses is his own.” 
Then, the line of distinction will be again drawn between the church and the 
world. Then every follower of Jesus will consider all that he is, and all that 
he has, as sacredly consecrated “ to Curist anv nis Cuurcu.” Then, per- 
manent funds, those cancers to the spirit of vital, active godliness, will have 
become obsolete. The coffers of thousands will be unlocked ; and thousands 
of missionaries will be at once on the wing, having the everlasting gospel 
to preach to them that dwell on the earth, and beginning anew to fulfill the 
grand commission, which Christ gave to his apostles. Then the church 
will be purged of its useless drones. The lips of her ministers will be touch- 
ed with the “ live coal, taken, by the seraph, with the tongs from off the al- 
tar.”’ Every servant of Christ, will then be “ diligent in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord ;” doing with his might what his hands find to do, 
and judiciously devoting the avails of his labor for the still brighter display 
of Christ’s declarative glory. The work shall goon! The seventh angel 
shall sound !—and there shall be heard great voices in heaven, saying, ‘The 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his 
Christ ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.’ 

Are there any promises of reward to those Christians who come up to thia 
standard 7—Yes, verily !—promises of infinitely better things, than what they 
have relinquished in this world’s goods. Myriads of converted heathen, 
brought to the knowledge of the truth, through their instrumentality, shall be 
their crown of joy and glory in heaven for ever. ‘* Prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord. if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it.’’-—* Cast 
thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find it after many days.”.—“ He 
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that soweth sparingly, shal! reap also sparingly’; and he that soweth bounti- 
fully, shall reap also bountifully.” ‘Every one that hath forsaken houses, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, 
for my name's sake, shall receive a hundred fold, and shall inherit everlast- 
ing life.” Here, too, Christian, is your reward ,—God shall pour out his 
Spirit upon all the earth ;—‘‘ anp THE RANSOMED OF THE LORD SHALL RE- 
TORN, AND COME TO ZION, WITH SONGS AND EVERLASTING JOY UPON THEIR 


HEADS ;"’ and youshall rejoice with them for ever and ever. 


Axecpote.—Miss Johnson, one of Sir J. Reynold’s nieces, was dining 
one day with Dr. Johnson and several others. The conversation happened 
to turn upon music, Johnson spoke very contemptuously of the art, saying, 
“ that no man of talent, or whose mind was capable of better things, ever 
would or could devote his time and attention to so idle and frivilous a pur- 
suit.” The young lady who was very fond of music, whispering to one who 
sat near her, said, ‘1 wonder what the Doctor thinks of King David ?’’— 
Johnson overheard her, and with great good humor and complacency, repli- 
ed, “‘ Madam, I thank you. I stand rebuked before you, and promise that, 
on one subject at least, you shall never hear me talk nonsense again.” 


PROSPECTUS, 


FOR IssutING A WeEKLY Paper, TO BE CALLED, 
“THE CONGREGATIONALIST.” 


1. Tue size of the Paper shall be a large Mepium sHEET, of good 
quality. 

2. Its columns shall be devoted to doctrinal Essays and Discus- 
sious, the principles of Church Order and Gospel Ordinances, the 
cause of Temperance, Anti-Slavery, Moral Reform, and other great 
moral enterprizes, which claim the attention of the Christian Public. 

3. The work shall be furnished to single subscribers, at one DoL- 
LAR A YEAR, exclusive of Postage, payable always in advance, or 
within thirty days of the time of subscribing. 

4. Agents, and individuals who become responsible for five Cop- 
ies or more, shall receive a deduction of twenty per cent., or every 
sixth Copy gratis. 


{> No subscriptions to be received for aless term than one year. 





We, the undersigned, agree to pay to Moses Thacher, or one of 
his authorized Agents, on the terms specified above, for the number 
of Copies of THe ConcrecaTionatist, annexed to our respective 
names, and to consider ourselves thus holden, from year to year, 
while the paper is continued, unless we give due notice at the close 
of a year to have our names erased from the subscription list. 

MOSES THACHER. 

North Wrentham, October 5, 1836. 





